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THEOLOGICAL DEPARIMENT. 


ilights to make them the subject of 
‘his frequent meditation, and is sus 
‘ceptible ot those deep and powerful 
impressions which they are calcula- 

It may be salely asserted, that no | ted to make. The dvctrine of the 
ether subject within the wide range || bible is, that those who have truly 
of human thought, makes such a jembraced the gospel, have been 
powerlul appeal as the religion of born trom above—have been the 
Christ, to all that is susceptible of | subjects of a radical and thorough 
feeliug in the heart of man. Indeed) change of heart. This change, 
the motives which it employs to || among the other happy effects upon 
awaken and cherish the various af- | the human character which it pro- 
fections of the soul, are of infinite _ duces, renders the mind, before in- 
weight. And Tf trust that the consi- || sensivle to divine truth, alive to ite 
derations already urged, cannot fail | immense importance, and deeply-in- 
to convince every reader, of candour | teresting nature. God himseli, des- 
and reflection, that religion ought to || eribing this change, declares, in a 
affect the heart, as well as enlighten | passage of scripture to which I have 
the understanding. But the beau-| before alluded, ‘ A new heart also 
ties of a landscape afford no plea- will | give you, and a new spirit 
sure to those who are blind. he) will I put within you; I will take 
Gospel of Christ, solemn, awtul, mo- | away the stony heart out of your 
mentous, affecting as it is, will ex-|| flesh, and I will give you an heart 
cite no warm and vivid emotions in {of flesh’ A stony heart isan heart 
the bosom of man, if he be callous || unimpressed and unaffected by the 
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Influence of Relizinn on the Affections. 


Concluded from page 73. 





. to its claims, and unsusceptible of 
its influence. ‘hat this cannot be 
said of the real Christian, I have 
alrealy had occasion to repeat in 
the course of my remarks, and shall 
now endeavour to prove by an ap- 
peal to the word of God. This 

| blessed volume teaches us that 

* however insensible the natural man 
may beto ‘ the things of the spirit, 
the genuine disciple of Christ de- 


Vol. I....No, 6. 








truths of religion; but a beart of 
flesh is a heart susceptible of those 
lively impressions which the glo- 
rious objects exhibited in the word 
uf God, are adapted to produce. I 
might also urge, in proof of this 
point, if it were not deemed super- 
fluous, those numerous texts, which 
represent all who have been the 
subjects of spiritual regeneration, as 





alive unto God; beholdiag, as in a 
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glass. the glory of the Lord; know- 
ing the things that are freely given 
to them of God; looking not at the | 
things which are seen, but at those 
which are not seen. ‘To the sane 
end we might produce every exam- 
ple of piety reeorded in the bible. 
The goodly fellowship of the pro- 
phets, the glorious company of the 
apostles, and the noble army of 


martyrs, if we may credit their own 


declarations, or the more decisive 


language of their lives, received | 


such impressions ol the importanee 


the grandeur, and glory of religion | 


and the scenes which it discloses, 
as awakened in their bosoms emo- 
tions more impassioned, and atfee- 
tions more intense, than were ever 
felt by the votaries of this world to- 
wards the obieets of their fondest 
regard, or strongest aversion. ‘Their 
grief for sin was like the bitterness 
of him who mourneth for a first- 
born; their love for God was 
stronger than death; their joy in| 
believing in an unseen Saviour was 
unspeakable and full of glory; and 
the peace which the blood of Christ 
in arted to their souls, surpassed 
all understanding 

A third argument, that religion 
exereises a powerlu} influence upon 
the heart, 


is der ved from the im-, 


agery employed in scripture to des- | 


eribe the christian life. he wresi- 
Jer struggling for victory, the racer. 
in the Olympic games, pressing to- 
wards the prize, or the warrior 
fighting for his country and his 


life, surely does not exhibit an ex- | 


ample of philosophic coldness and 


} 


H 


stoical apathy, but of the most ar- | 


dent feeling and intense passion.— 
‘he conclusion the ‘nto be drawn 
from the fact, that the real christian 
is described as one who is agonizing 
to enter in at the -trait gate, w ho is 
pressing towards the mark for the 

rize of his hgh calling of God in 

brist 'esus, who is fighting the | 
good fight of faith, who is wrestling | 
not against flesh and blood, but 





n on the Affections. JANUARY, 
|against principalities, against pow- 
‘ers, against the rulers of the dark- 
“ness of this world, against spiritual 
| wickedness in high places—must be 
jobviegs to all. How can we per- 
form so arduous and dificult a work 
unless che heart be deeply engaged? 
Do those who have no alfection for 
their worldly profession or employ- 
ment, ever prosecute if with zeal and 
If our affections have not 
been devoted to religion, we have 
not yet entered upon the christian 
race. | 

I shall trespass upon the patience 
jof the readers of the Repertory no 
ilonger than to suggest one argument 
‘more. God has taught us that the 
essence, the very soul of religion in 
oman, is holy love. *'Thou shalt love 
ithe Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
cand with all thy soul, and with all 
(thy mind and with all thy strength. 
This ts the first and great command- 
ment, and the second is like unto it, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself. On these two eommand- 
ments hang all the law and the pro- 
phets. Love is the fulfillings of the 
law. In Christ Jesus neither cir- 
cumcisten availeth any thing, nor 
uncireumeision, but faith that work- 
eth by love. Though we speak 
with the tongue of men and of an- 
gels, have the gilt of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries and all 
knowledge, have ali faith so that 


success 





|}we could remove me untains, be- 


stow all our goods to feed the poor, 
and give our bedies to be burned, 
and yet be destitute of charity, that 
is love, it profiteth us nothing.’ For 
true religion therefore we must look 
not merely to the outward conduct, 
or to the understanding, but to the 
heart. Love, supreme love to God, 
and genuine benevolence to man, is 
implanted and cherished by the Ho- 
ly Spirit, in the bosom of all who 
belong to the kingdom of Christ.— 
And what is love but an affection 
of the soul; a most noble, elevated, 





and heavenly affection? It is the 
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source of all other holy and divine 


aflections; religious hope and fear, 
joy and grief are its inseparable at- 
tendants. * God is love 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.’ ‘Those who pos- 
sess this divine principle are ripen- 
ing tur glory everlasting, are be- 
coming meet for the inheritance ot 
the saiuts in light, and shall finally 
be admitted into the abode of per- 


fect and eternal love, the imme- 
diate presence of God and the) 
Lumb. 


Perhaps some of my readers may 
think that nothing need to have 
been said upon so plain a subject. 
Let them, however, remember that 
a multitude of nominal Christians 
deny every thing like warmth and 
zeal in the service otf God; 
flatter themselves, and endeavour 


to persuade others, that the claims | 


of that religion whieh the Son ol 
God has brought to us from heaven. 
may be satished, by a speculative 
knowledge of its truths, a moral 
deportinent, a few deeds of charity, 
and a few formal and heartless de- 
votional services. It cannot there 
fore be supertluous for those who 
feel the power of religion, to be 
ready to give to every one that ask 
eth, a vindication of their conduct, 
and to show that then only do we 
render to the God ol our salvation 
a reasonable service, when we de- 
yote to Him and the Gospel of his 
love the affections of our hearts. 

I shall conclude my remarks upon 
this important subject by an ex- 
tract from the convention sermon ol 
Bishop Griswold. 

‘*« But in the case of the Laodice- 
ans, there was something more ol- | 
fensive to the Holy Spirit, than the 
coldness of the Ephesians, or even | 
the death of those at Sardis. ‘1 
know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot: 1 would that. 
thou wert either cold or hot.” They | 
boasted of their goods and riches; 


The laflueuce of Rehigion on the Affectious. 
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| miserable, poor, blind, and na) ed,’ 


and he that) 





same: 
' 
and | 


| world. 


| 


At Ephesus they had lost much of 
that godly love, which is the nob 
lest product of a living faith. The 
Sardians had become hieless ia 
those werks of charity, which are 
the fruit and the praise of Chriw 
tianity. But in Laodicea there was 
ayveneral apathy; a certain indit- 
ference and unconcern about spirite 
}al things, more displeasing, perhaps, 
to God than infidelity ; because, ia 
its Consequences, more injurious to 
religion. | would, he says, that 
‘thou wert hot or cold. Whether 
these words are to be literally une 
derstood, or rather to be taken ap 
expressing strongly a detestation of 
'lukewarmness, the inference if the 
we must regard indifference 
respecting religion as most offen- 
and dangerous. We had bet- 
ter be enthusiasts; or it were bet- 
ter that we had wot known the way 
ol righteousness, than to protess if 
Without leeling its importance and 
regarding its duties. ‘Chere is, ine 
deed, an estimate of religious zeal 
and godly allfeetions current in the 
Christian world, which is much be- 
low the sacred standard, and dee 
based with the alloy of worldly 
wisdom. It is too much the prac- 
tice to brand every thing like a se- 
rious concern for a future state, and 
an active zeal for the salvation of 
others, as superstition or favati- 
cism. In all other things, in poli- 
tics, in literature, in the pursuit of 
honours, of riches, or worldly plea- 
sures, to be ardent, active, and very 


sive, 





much engaged, is thought proper 
andcommendable. ‘To devote your 
heart and your hours to those 


things, and to pursue them by Ja- 
| bour and care, is but common pru- 
dence, and the wisdom of the 
‘lo speak of them often, 
and with raptures, is what ever 
among Christians few would disap- 
prove. But when we speak of Gad, 
who is the source of all good, muat 


but spiritually were ‘ wretched, hit be without emotion pf sensibili- 

















; 
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ty” When we treat of that Divine 
Jove which passeth understanding ; 
of that Saviour who is the light 
and the life of the world, mus. it 
be with coldnexs and devoid of ani- 
mation ? Yes, such is the reli- 
gious taste ;—such the standard of 
geal too prevalent. I! you would 
discourse at all on the doctrines of 
that cross on which alone our ever- 
Jasting hopes depend, it must be on 
those rare occasions oniy, when de- 
cency will not permit you to be si 
Jent. Let us remember what shall 
be the end of ‘hose who are asham- 
ed of Christ belore men. He that 
bath av ear, let him hear what the 
Gypirit saith to the Laodiceans.” 
JOHN. 


Original Letters to a Candidate for Orders 
Continued from page 138. 
LETTER V. 





Pear Fir, 
You may remember that in our | 
last conversation, | mentioned 


Origa) Letters to a Candidate for Orders. 
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to bim with the greatest freedom. be- 
cause they know trat his benevo- 
lence will make out some flattering 
construction for their most incohe- 
rent chat. Hence they are accus- 
tomed to put a value upon what in 
itself is little worth ; for they reckon 
that whatever is capable of  plea- 


sing their friend and pastor must 
be of soine account. But, however 
lavish they may be of their own 


etiusions, they do not forget to levy 
frequent contributions on his supe- 
rior understanding; which they do 
by such ingenuous and respecttal 
inquiries. that the lamiliarity of the 
conversation insensibly grows up 
into all the dignity of improve- 
ment. 

(ine day when I was congratulat- 
ing him upon this sort of happiness 
he replied, * your observation is just, 


and | would seareely exchenge the 


Mr. | 
‘ 


B. as one of the most exemplary | 


and happy men that ever | saw. | 
have been acquainted with him near | 
twenty years, but the distance of 
seventy-four miles which has separ | 
rated us since | have been an in-| 
habitant of this county, has made 
it difficult to repeat the pleasure 
that 1 used to find in his conversa- | 
tion. However it has recurred once 
more, for the last time. — I found 
him happy in good health, happy | 
in two amiable and aflectionate 
daughters, (Mrs. B. has been dead 


life seemed to be a prelude to that 
glorious world, of which faith gives 
us sufficient assurance, but of which 
we can form no adequate concep- 
tion. His family is small, but with | 
the occasional addition of some of 
his parishioners, it gives eeien 
scope to his sociability. Not only | 





| and, 
some years,) and happy ia all the 
characteristics of a sound mind; his | 





enjoyment of society for any other 


| pleasure under the sun; but tike all 


other good things it is limited to 
limes and seasons, and depends 
upon a variety of circumstances 
that are not always to he controlled 
by human foresight or diseretion. 
You must know that it is a small 
part of my parishioners that I con- 
verse with in this manner, for as 
1 do not wish to have any fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of 
darkness, | am not intimate with 
those that have. In my acquaint- 
ance with mankind | have ever 
found the principles of christian 
piety to be but sparingly cultivated, 
While the seed of the word 
took root in here and there a heart, 
a very large majority remained un- 


der the power of their passions, and 


such maxims as are only calculated 
for the hurly-burly of this life.— 
Though they treat me decently as 
a clergyman, it seems to be under- 
stood that thev reserve the care of 
their souls entirely to themselves, 
or rather leave it to the course of 


the young ladies, but whatever com- | nature, without any use of religious 
paoy } bave seen at his house, talk | institutions or regard to the author 
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of them. Thus my business as a 
christian minister is) almost re- 
strained to the little sphere within 


which you have seen me endeavour- | 


ing to execute a scheme of minviste- 
rial duty; and | thank God that 
though it is small it is lormed upon 
an evangelical model, and as such) 
I trust will be sanctioned in etern- 
ty. 

“I have known even some cler- 
gymen who seemed tired of their, 
business, and ready to blame them- 
selves for ever having given it the 
preference to ofher proiessions ; but | 
for ny own part, exclusively of the, 
prospects of a future state, t know 
not any manner of lite that could) 


alferd me such agreeable employ- | 


ment. {£ have a natural propensi- 
ty to reading, and | remember 
many years ago, whenever | had 
fairly penetrated’ the sense of a 
learned author I felt as if | sad dis- 
covered a mine olf precious ore; 
and the sacred seriptures, be ng in- | 
volved in the common obscurity of 
past ages, challenged all my philo- 
logical ambition, and became a fa-| 
vourite study both as a matter of 
fearning, and a divine revelation. 
“Study has become so habitual 
to me, and presents such a washel! 
of objects which mutually throw | 
light on each other, that LI am sel- 
dom fatigued; though it would un- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


doubtedly become tiresome if it | 


tervals of relaxation. I rise early 
and always do something betore | 


were not relieved by seasonahle in- | 
breakfast; for I consider it as one | 


of those portions of the day that | 
should be distinguished by seme- , 
thing besides the clock or our na- | 
(so naturally tends, and which by 


tural necessities, at least I insert 
something in my diary, and set my | 
mind to rights by digesting a pas- | 
sage of holy writ; after which 


family prayer makes way for break- | 
fast, which my daughters prepare, 
without any further trouble. 


lit. 
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have no business abroad | — 
fo my study, and emther employ 
myself in a close methodical at- 
iention to some useful subject, or 
allow my thoughts to range with 
ireedom among the various forms of 
literary enchantment: but among 
them all, | must remark to you 
that | meet with nothing that will 
supersede the bible. ‘This indeed 
terminates all my views, and what- 
ever jearning | might otherwise ac- 
quire seems tnperteet until imbued 
by its sacred doctrines, and ingapa- 
ble of nourishing my mind until it 
has been seasoned with a relish of 
the knowledge of God. 

* | have thought it my duty not 
only to inculcate the sacred doc- 
trines ol christianity, but to m- 
prove the minds of those who were 
more immedidtely under my care, 
with something like science, as 
being the most delightful and dig- 
nified qualification of rational na- 
tures. Hence, if | make a remark 
to my children somewhat above the 
style of ordinary talk, they draw it 
out into conversation by a rejly 
which shows that they know what 
ft mean; or if their apprehension 
should fall short, they tempt me to 
-enlarge on the subject by inquiries, 
which show that they wish to be in- 
‘formed, which gives me equal plea- 
sure. 

“In this progress of religious and 
literary life I enjoy a substantial 
happiness, which, at the same time 
that if imposes such a_ restraint 
upon animal gratifications as is ne- 
cessary to make them innocent, it 
augments itself by the contempla- 
tion of that perfection to which it 


the grace of God it shall certainly 
attain. 


| © Qur fire-side very often enter. 


‘tains and consoles me in such a 
manner, that I ai disposed to won- 
der at the madness of those who 
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ty’ 1 the seenes of their enjoy- | Do you not observe with what hind 
ment in gaming-houser, or places! attention the Author of our salva- 
ol professed diversion. | thank God || tion succours our weakness and ex- 
that my profession very early ex-|| cites our endeavours 2 He ieaches 
empted me from even a temptation | us by his word, he influences by his 
to those follies; and by circum. || spirit; and that those means might 
scribing the licentiousness of youth-|, not fall short of their end, he ae- 
ful desires has procured me a genu-| companies them with a sll more 
ine domestic happinese, which is) sensible admonition in the prac- 
mext to that of virtue itsell, of | tice of faithiul servants. 
which indeed itis generally an ap- Since my return | have induiged 
pendage.” | my sell in a kind of pause, as it 
I was pleased with my friend's }) were, to give opportunity to those 
account of himself, and the more | impressions of esteam and adinira- 
80, a8 it appeared to be an exact | tion IT brought away with me to ret- 
copy of what I myself had ofserved | Ue into a fixed principle of improve- 
in the course of my acquaintanee | sient. When we meet again we 
with him. 1 hope his example will | will glean up a variety of incident- 
encourage the feeble-minded, and | al matters, which, though tie, could 
correct those who observe no rule | not find room in my letter, will com- 
but that of their own inclinations. port very well with the desultory 
We learn our duty both as chris- genius ot conversation. The verse 
tians and ministers from the bible; that you favoured me with | lke 
but we are greatly assisted by those | very well; for, besides the handsome 
just) and) conspicuous ex*mples, | poetic turn of the expression, they 
whereby it is in a manner pourtray- | discover a creative fancy. Kut 








ed before our eyes. ‘The. ol our don't indulge yourself this way.— 
conception of the busine-s, and | Poets are generally madmen. I re- 
prompt us to the execution of it.— | main, yours, ke. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


THE LIFE OF NICHOLAS Rint ky.) he was invited to accept of an hon- 
From an English Publication, ourable and profitable appointment, 
Nicholas Ridley, the most learn- | which he however declined. With 
ed of all) English martyrs, was a view to his further improvement 
born at Willymondewyhe in North- | his uncle permitted him to travel to 
umberland, in the year filleen hun- foreign universities. He spent three 
dred. His family was ancient and) years abroad, and then returned to 
respectable ; and at the expense olf Cambridge, where he devoted him- 
bis uncle, Dr. Robert Ridley, he |selt to the study of divinity. He 
was sent to Pembroke-Hall in Cam- | applied diligently to the reading of 
bridge, baving received his early | the Scriptures in the original lan- 
education at Newcastle upon ‘Tyne. | guages. In a certain walk in the 
His progress in lem iti was rapid, || orchard of Pembroke-Hall, which is 
and the great) proficiency which he | to this day called Ridley’s walk, he 
made in the Latin an d Gr ‘ek lan- | learned to repeat without book al- 
guages, and in the other ctudies of | most all the epistles in Greek. Of 
the time, raised hii to bigh repute, this study Ridley himself speaks, 
not only in his own university. but | in the affecting farewell which he 
in the University of Oxtord, where || wrote to his friends and the world 
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just before his death, in the follow- 
ing terms. © "Though in the time 
A did forget much of them again, 
yet the sweet smell! thereol TP trust 
A shall carry with me into heaven, 
aud the profit thereof | have felt in), 
all oy life hitherto.” His beha- 
viour at eollege was very obliging 
and pious, and he rendered himsell 
eminent by his great charities. He 
Was senior Proctor of the Universt- 
ty when the point of the Pope's su- | 
premacy, or bis right of universal 
domiaion in Church and State, was 
examined upon the authority of 
Scripture; and he signed the reso- 
bution which declared, * "Phat the 
Bishop of Rome (that is the Pope) 
had no mere authority or jurisdic- 
tion, derived to him from God, in’ 
this kingdom of England, than any 
other foreign Bishop.” His hind 
napcle died in filleen hundred and 
thirty-six, but his high improve- . 
ments and great abilities procured 
fer him the patronage of Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
made him his domestic chaplain, | 
and presented him to the Viear-— 
age of Herne in East-Kent. Here 
he earetully instructed his charge in | 
the doctrines of the gospel, as lar 
as be himsell was acquainted with 
them. But he had not at the time 
of his first taking to this bencfice 
Jearned to reject the Popish doe- | 
trine of transubstantiation, whieh 
maintained, that the bread aod wine | 
used at the sacrament, alter having 
been consecrated by the priest. 
were changed in their nature, and 
€onverted into the very body and 
blood of Christ, a doctrine which 
reudered this holy ordinance an oc- 
¢asion of most dangerous supersti- | 
tion and idolatry. A little book | 


oe 


upon the sacrament wrilten seven | 
hundred years before by one Ber- | 
tram, @ monk of Cerby, whieh be | 
read during his retirement on his | 
living, was the means of first open- 
ing his eyes on this most important | 
point. 


But like every diligent in-| 
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ceived, concerning 
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quirer after divine truth, Ridley was 
not willing to rest bis faith on the 
testimony of man. He imitated 
the conduct of the converts at Be- 
rea, ol whom the Apostle St. Paul 
says, * These were more noble than 
those in ‘Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with afl readi- 
of mind, and searched the 
Seriplures daily, whether those 
things taught them by the Apostle 
were Having searched the 
Seriptures and the writings of the 
primitive Fathers, and finding that 
the new views which he had re- 
the sacrament, 
were supported by the authority of 
Scripture, and of the church in the 
days of ber greatest purity, he com- 
inunicated his discoveries to Cran- 
mer, his patron; and the result of 
their conference Was a conviction 
in both that the Popish doctrine of 
(ransubstantiation Was erroneous and 
dangerous. 
Alter he 


hess 


’ 
Su. 


had staid about twe 


years at Herne, he was chosen Mas- 


ter of Pembroke-Hall, 
ed chaplain to king Henry the 
eighth. He obtained also a= pre- 
bendal stall in the eathedral church 
ol Canterbury, aud such was his 
courage and zeal for the Reforma- 
lion, that he was thought to be, next 
to Archbishop Cranmer, its great. 
est support among the clergy. Af 
ter the death of Henry the eighth, 
he Was appointed chaplain to that 
truly pious prince Edward the 
sixth, who in filteen hundred and 
forty-seven made him Bishop ot 
Rochester, and in fifteen hundred 
and fifty translated him from the 
Bishopric of Rochester to that. of 
London. 

In all these callings and offices 
he so faithtully preached and taught 
the true doctrine of Christ, that he 
was dearly beloved by his flock.— 
Hle was also singularly exemplary 
in his lite, so that his very enemies 
had no lawlul ground of objeetion 
against him. Every Sabbath and 


and appoint- 
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holy-day he preached in one place 
or other, and multitudes of people | 
resorted to hear his sermons, swarm. | 
ing about him like bees to gather | 
the sweet flowers and wholesome 
juice of his doctrine. 
There is an anecdote respecting | 
hie preaching belore hing Edward, | 
which does the highest honour to 
the piety of the prince, whilst it) 
affords a striking testimony of the 
faithful and impressive nature of| 
this good Bishop's discourses. The} 
king was under a visible decay 


iolas Ridley. J ANUARY, 


» rived when he, who, first under the 


jpatronage of Cranmer, and then 
under that of our good king hd- 
ward, had been thus active and 


| zealous in raising up the reformed 


church rom the ruins of Popery, 
was to lay his own body as a foun- 
dation-stone of this sacred building, 
and to give evidence of bis faithtul- 
ness, even unto death. 

Upon the decease of Edward, 
Mary his sister, who by her hor- 





jrid and continual persecutions ot 


‘the Protestants, has well deserved 


oe ' . ; 
and drawing near the close of his) the tithe by which she is commonly 


sickness and his tife, when the 


knowa as Bloody Queen Mary, as- 


Bishop preached betore him. Hej cended the throne. She began her 
enlarged much in his sermon on the || reign by making every effort to 


good effects of charity, and the 
king was so moved with what he 
said, that immediately alter the ser- 
mon he sent for him, and command- 
ed him to sit down and be covered. 
His majesty repeated the heads of 
the discourse, and begged to be di 
rected to perform his own duty.— 
The Bishop, astonished at so much 


| pull down the Reformation, and to 
| build up again those parts of Popery 
, Which in her brothers days had 
i been so happily broken down. She 
jemployed Gardiner and Bonner, 
| two most bigoted and blood-thirsty 
\ Papists, as her instruments in the 
| destruction of the reformed religion ; 
and they so well executed her com- 


tenderness of conscience in’ so} mission that all England was in a 


young a prince, burst into tears, 
desired time to consider of the par-| 
ticular way in which the king’s) 


blaze from persecuting flames. 
Ridley was one of the first ob- 
jects ol their vengeance, and, to- 


. ' : ‘ . 
charity should be employed, and} gether with Cranmer and Latimer, 


requested that the king would give | 


was sent to the ‘lower. 





tere they 


him leave to consult with the | lay all the winter of fifteen hundred 
mayor and aldermen about it. His) and fifty-three, but it being resolved 
majesty accordingly wrote a letter| by the Papists to hold a publie dis- 


to them by the Bishop, who return- 
ed to him with a plan of three foun- 
dations, one for the sick and wound- 
ed; another for such as were wil- 
fully idle, or mad; and a third for 
orphans, His majesty endowed St. 
Bartholomew's hospital for the first, 
Bridewell for the second, and the, 
Grey-Friars’ Church for the third. 

Ridley assisted Cranmer in the) 
first edition of the Liturgy, or Com | 
mon Prayer, which was published 
in fifteen hundred and forty-eight; 
he also wrote many excellent trea- 
tises on those subjects which were) 
in dispute between Protestants and. 
Papists. But the time was now ar-' 


po gage 


putation with the Protestant Di- 
vines, they were in the following 
spring remeved to Oxford, where 
they were lodged in a common pris- 
on: and though they were shortly 
to be called upon to defend their 
sentiments before an assembly of 
their enemies, they were denied the 


| assistance of theic books, and even 


the use of pen, ink, and paper.— 
Alter their first examination they 
were separated from each other, and 
Ridley was kept in custody in the 
house of one 'rish, where he re- 
mained till the time of bis martyr- 
dom. 





“ 
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In fifteen hundred and fifty-five a | 
commission was is-ued to several 
Povish Bishops to proceed still fur- 
ther against Latimer and Ridley, 
who were brought, before the Com- 
missioners for examination on the || 
last day of September, and again | 
on the first of October. Notwith- | 
standing all the persuasions and. 
threats of their enemies, they con- 
tinued steadtast in the profession of |° 
that faith which they had received | 

i 








as the faith of Christ; they were 
accordingly adjudged to be obsti- 
Rate heretics, sentenced to be de- | 


ters.” Brooke answered, “ We may 
not talk with you, you are out of 
the church.” hen Kidley said, 
“siuce you will not talk with me, 
nor will vouchsale to hear me, 
What remedy but patience? I re- 
ler iny cause to my heavenly Fath- 
er, who will relorm things that be 
ainiss wheo it shall please bim.”— 


| As they were going Ridley said, 


‘My lord, | would wish that your 
lordshi, would vouchsafe to read 
over a little »ook of Bertram’s con- 
cerning the Sacrament, you will 
ifind therein much good learning if 


graded from all offices in the c hurehy | ‘you will read it with an indiffereat 


and delivered over te the magis- | judginent.’ 


trate to be punished 
On the fifteenth day of October | 
Dr. Brooke, Bishop of Gloucester, 
with the Vice-Chancellor of Ox- 
ford, and many other heads of the | 


‘lo this Brooke made 
“no answer, but was going away, 
when Ridley said, * Well, as it is 
(to no purpose, L will say no more: 
I will talk of worldly atlairs.”’ He 
then entreated Dr. Brooke to inter- 


University came to the house of ‘est bimself with the queen in be- 


Mr. frish, then Mayor of Oxford, | 
Where Ridley was confined, for the 
purpose of degrading him from the | 
dignity of the priesthood. He WAS | 
again exhorted toreturn to the faith! 
ef the Romish Church, and submit 
to the authority of the Pope; but, | 
upon his refusal, they began the | 
ceremony of taking off the cap, and | 
putting a surplice with all the trink- | 
ets of the mass upon him. They | 
then brought the chalice and the} 
waler-cake and desired him to hold | 
them in his hands, but he said, | 
“they shall not come into my 
hands; if they do, they shall fall} 
to the ground for all me.” Upon 
this some one was appointed to’! 
hold them in hia hand, aad Dr. 
Brooke read in Latin to this effect 
“ We do take from thee the office | 
of preaching the gospel.” At these 
words Ridley sighed deeply, look- 
ed up towards heaven, and said, 
“O Lord God, forgive them this |/ 
their wickedness.” 

‘This abominable ceremony being 
ended, Ridley said, “If yon have 
done, give me leave to talk with/ 
you a little concerning theee mat- 

Vol. TNe, & 

















| halt of a great many pour men to 


|) whom he had granted leases while 


he was bishop of London, which 
had been most unjustly taken away 
from them by the cruel Bonner whe 
succeeded him ia the Bishopric.— 

On behali of these Kidley wrote a 
most earuest aud affecting supplica- 
tion to the queen, wherein he 
prayed her majesty that they might 
be restored to their possessions, or, 
if this request could not be granted, 
that their loss might be made up 
by the sale of his own plate and 
other effects which he had left ia 
his house at the time of his im- 
prisonment. It also further be- 
sought the queen to take under her 
protection his sister and her huge 
band, who with three cbildren had 
been dependent upon him. For 
their support he had made a smalk 
provision, which Bonner had most 
cruelly and ungratefully deprived 
them of, notwithstanding the great 
kindness which Kidley had shown 
to Bonner’s mother and sister. He 


‘had also generously permitted Boa 


‘ner to remove all his effects from 
hia kowse in aalety, and had even 
") 
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paid wages to his servants, at vn 
time when, in hing bdward’s days, 
be was removed from the Bishop 
rie, and Ridley invested with it in 
his stead. ‘bis supplication Kid- 
ley delivered to his brother-in-law 
to present to the queen, requesting 
Doctor Brooke to second it with 
his support, which he promised to 
do. Brooke then delivered Ridley 
to the bailiffs, charging them to 
keep him sately and to bring him to 
the pince of execution when they 
were commanded. Then Ridley, | 
praisieg God, burst out in there | 
words, and said, “ God, | thank | 
thee, and to thy praise be it spoken, | 
there is none of you all able to lay | 
to my charge any open or notorious 
crime; for, if you could, it) would 
surely he laid in my cap.” W here- 
upon HKrooke said he played the 
part of a proud Pharisee, exaiting | 
and praising himself. But Ridley 
replied,“ No, no, no; as | have. 
said before, to God's glory be it: 
spoken. 1 coniess + yself to be a, 
miserable wretched sinner and have 
great need of God's help and mer- 





| 


ey, and do daily cali and ery for 
the same; therefore | pray you! 
have no such opinion of me.” At- 
ter this they departed. 

The same evening, being the’ 


night before he suffered, he wash- 


ed his beard and bis legs, and as | 


he sat at supper, be bade his hos- 
tess and the rest at board to his mar- 
riage.“ for said he,“ to-morrow | 
shall be married.” At this conver- | 
gation Mrs. Irish wept, but’ Ridley | 
comlorted her, and said, ** Oh Mrs. | 
Irish, you love me not now, for in. 
that you weep, it doth appear you’ 
will not be at my marriage, peither 
are content therewith. Put quiet, 
yourself; though my breakiast be. 
somewhat sharp and painful, yet am 
3 sure my supper shall be more. 


| 


* Meaning his death, which he believed | 
would admit him to the marriage supper of 
the Lamb Rev. xix. 7, 9. | 
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pleasant and sweet.’ When they 
arose trom table, his brother offered 
to watch all uight with him; but 
he said,“ No, (that you shall not ; 
lor [ intend (God willing) to go to 
hed and sleep as quietly to-night 
as ever | didin my life.’ His 
brother then departed, exhorting 
him to be of good cheer aud to take 
his cross quietly, for the reward 
was great. 

The place appointed lor the exe- 
eution of Ridley and the good old 
sishoy» Latimer was on the north 
side of the town of Oxtord, over 
againat Baliol College. Hither, on 
the sixteenth of October, fifteen 
hundred and filty-five, the prisonere 
were brought by the mayor and 
hailifls. Ridley was dressed in a 
black gown, furred and faced with 
ermine, such as he used to wear 
when he was a bishop. He had 
also a tippet turred about his neck, 
a velvet night-cap upon his head, 
with a corner cap upon the same. 
He walked to the stake in slippers, 
between the mayor and alderman. 
The aged Latimer followed. When 
they came to the stake, Ridley, 
earnestly holding up both his hands, 
looked towards heaven. ‘Then 





| seeing Latimer with a cheerful look 


he rau to him, embraced and kissed 
j him, saying, “Be of good heart, 
brother, for God will either assuage 
the fury of the flame, or else 
strengthen us to abide it.” He then 
went to the stake. kissed it, kneel- 
ed down by it, and earnestly pray- 
ed; behind him kneeled Latimer, 


| likewise earnestly calling upon God 


After hearing an abusive sermon 
from a popish priest, which they 
were not permitted to answer, they 
were commanded to make ready, 
which command they immediately 
and meekly obeyed Ridley took 


his gown and tippet, and gave them 
to his brother-in-law, who had af- 
fectionately remained at Oxford the 
whole time of his imprisonment, te 
provide him necessaries; some other . 
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of his apparel also he gave away ; 
the rest the batlitstuok. He made 
presents also of sume other small 
thiags to gentiemen who were stand- 
ing by weeping. Happy was he 
who could get any rag of him. 

Ridley then being in his shirt, 
stood upon the stone by the stake, 
and held up his haads, and said, 
“ Oh heavenly Father, 1 give unto 
thee most hearty thanks, lor that 
thou hast calied me to be a proles- 
sor of thee even unto death. I be- 
seech thee, Lord God, take mercy 
upon this realm of England, and 
deliver the same from all ber ene- 
mies.” 

A smith now brought a chain and 
bound Ridley and Latimer round 
the middle to the siake. As he 


ong 


Was knocking to a staple, Kidiey | 
said, * Good iellow kaock it io bard, | 


for the tlesh will have its course.” 
His brother brought some gua;ow- 
der ina bag, and ed il about his | 
neck. Ridley sant, ‘* lb will take it! 
to be sent of Goi; have you avy) 
for my brother Latimer?” 

Ridley then addressed the lord 
Williams, who presided on this aw- 
ful occasion, respecting his letter of) 
Buj! plication to the queen, evireat- | 
ing him ¢o favour the cause of the | 
poor men on whose beball he had. 
petitioned her majesty, saying, | 


* There is nothing inall the world | 


that troubleth me, Ll thank God, this 
only excepted.” 

A lighted faggot was new brought 
and laid at Ridley’s feet; upon! 
which Latimer said, “ Be of good 
comlort, brother Ridley, and play 
the man: we shall this day light 


such a candle, by God’s grace, in| 


England, as I trust never shall be 
put out.” When Ridley saw the 
fire flaming up towards him, he 
cried with a loud voice, “ Into thy |) 
hands, O Lord, | commend my spir- 
it; Lord, receive my spirit; and! 
alter repeated often, ‘ Lord, Lord,|: 
receive wy spirit.’ 





) guppowder he 
| burned on the other sidv, and fell 
down at Latimer’s leet. 
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peared to suffer very little pain; 
but Kidley by the ill making of the 
fre, the laggots being green, end 
built too high above the furze, 
which prevented the ame from a# 
cending, while the fire burned 
liercely beneath, was put to so much 
exquisite pain, that he desired them 
lor God's sake to let the fire come 
at bim. His brother-in-law heard 
his ery, but not well understanding 
what he said, heaped more taggote 
upon him, tatending to put an ead 
to his suderings; this, however, 
made the fire rage more hercely be- 
neath, so (hat his lower parts were 
burned belore the Name had touch- 
ed the upper. Yet in all this ter- 


‘ment he forgot pot to call upon 
| God, sull saying * Lord have merey 


Upon me, mingling his ery with 
* Let the fire come unto me, | can- 
‘not burn.” In these pains he la- 
| boure ‘d till one of the standers bg 
with his bill pulled off the taggots 
above, and opened a passage Jor the 
tune. When the fire touvhed the 
ceased to “vve, but 


, Such was the life anc such was 
the death of Nicholas Ridley, oue 
vi the leaders of thas noble army 
/ol martyrs, who, under God, brought 
| about the Relormation in England. 
| Neither bis learning, bis piety, nor 
‘his benevolence, could shield him 
‘irom the malice of bis enemies.— 
By their persecutions, however, 
ithey only procured for him a bet- 


i ter inheritance, whilst he, who was 


thus faithlul unto death, received 
‘that crown of life, the glory and 
brightness of whic) shall shine as 
the sun, for ever and ever. 

Ridley had fine natural abilities. 
He had a strong; memory, sound 
judgment, and piercing wit. He 
| was great in learning, and profound- 
ly read in divinity. His zeal ter 


! religion was fervent, bat it did net 


show itself in severity against (hose 





Latimer died very soon, and ap- 


who differed from him, but in dilt- 
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gent and gentle endeavours to win' 
them to the truth. He was gene- 
rous and mercilul, 
soon forgetting all injuries and of- | 


fences done against him, and pa-' 
tiently bearing with the weaknesses | 
and infirmities of all around him.— || kings and not be ashamed ; 
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, ! ‘ 
tree from malice, | taithful in the 


eae, 


JANUARY, 
‘the power and excellency of the 
grace of God. It made Ridley 

service of Christ, 
and active and benevolent in the 
service of man; it enabled bim te 
speak the word of truth before 


it made 


He was a benefactor to ‘he poor, | bim patient under reproach, submis 


and a friend to the distressed. He 
maintained Heath, one of the po- 
pish bishops who were removed | 
from their tishoprice in king Ed 
ward's days, a year and a hail, with 
the same s;lendour and comlort ar 


though he had been at his own) 


home ; and bishop Bonners mother 
during Bonners imprisonment in 
the tower, always dined and sup- 
ped, together with her dauzhter, af 
his table. Indeed he used to send 
for her, saying, * Go for my mother 
Bonner,” and she was always placed 
in a chair at the bead of the table, 
whatever other guests might be 
present. 

In private life Ridley was humble 
and mortified, and much given to 
prayer and contemplation, As seon 
as he was risen and had dressed 
himsell, he continued half an hour 
in private prayer; then, unless other 
business interrupted him, he retired 
to his study, where he continued 
till ten o'clock, at which hour he 
came to common prayer with his 
family, in whose instruction he was 
particularly careful and diligent.— 
He daily read to them a portion of 
the word of G 


a New-Testament, engaging them 
to learn chosen chapters by heart. 

Thus, by his zeal, his learning, 
his charity, his piety while he lived. 
and by his courage and constancy 
at his death, he, perhaps. of all 
those who have served at the altar 
of the church of England, bore the 
most useful testimony, both in life 
and death, to the purity and excel- 
Jency of hie doctrines. 

Jn the history belore us we see 


God, and gave to every | 
one in his family who could read, | 


sive in suffering, cheerful in imprise 
} onment, tranquil in death; and it 
has made him more than conqueror 
(hrough Chnst who strengthened 
ine 

should not a con-ideration of 
our oWn present privileges, in hav- 
ing the Bible in our hands, and 
In being permitted to hear in our 
(own language the wonderful works 
of God, make us truly thankful that 





liivine Providence raised us up 
}such good and holy men? 'Fhey, 


at the Joss of liberty and life, pro- 
cured these biessings for us at the 
time of the reformation. Should 
not a remembrance of their zeal ia 
;rocuring them, lead us to be hum- 
ble, on account of the little improve- 
Fient we have made of them? 
Should not a view of their suffer- 
ings lead us to value those forme 
jo! sound words, which our fathers 
have left us in the prayers, the ho- 
wilies, and the articles of our 
Church; that Chureh which has 
| been builtupou the foundation of the 
| Apostles and Prophets, purified by 
the blood of Martyrs, and wonder- 
| lully preserved by the power of God 
irom all the attempts which have 
een made to overthrow it? Bles 
sed] be God, the light of the refor- 
mation, the light of the gospel still 
shines around us! The flame which 
was kindled at the stake of Ridley 
and Latimer is still alive in our 
happy land! The mists of super- 
stitlion have often threatened te 
overcloud it; the rude breath of in- 








fidelity has attempted to disperse it; 
and the chilling damp of indiffer- 
[bor to extinguish it; 


but it has 
burned, yes, and we trust it shal} 
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burn with undiminished splendour 
to the end ol time. 
enjoy this glorious light, be caretul 
to prize and to waich over it, that 
it may still be unextinguished.— 
Let us not be churchmen in name 
@uly, but in deed and in truth. 
doctrines which 


diligence those 


forin the rock on wiach our Church! 


- . , Q . ? ‘ > , V . i : 
is built; let us compare them with |) Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all! 


| Say, shall we yieid him, in costly devotior 
these things are so; let us labour to. : a ; = 
- Odours of Edota and ofte rings divine ; 


search the 
whether 


the word of God, and 
scriptures daily, to see 


enter into the spiritual meaning of 
those excellent forms which are ap- 


pointed for our use in the services| 
of our Church; and, above all, let) 


us pray that the influence of these 
doctrines and the spirit of these 
services may be seen and felt in 
our daily conversation and conduct, 
that we ‘ may abound more and 
more in knowledge and in all judy 
ment, that we approve things that 
are excellent, that we may be sin- 
cere and without oifence till the das 
of Christ. 


Hanoab Mose’s Reflections op Prayer, 


Let us, who)! 


Let. 


os study with all the humility and) @.jq on his cradle the dew drops are shining 
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EPIPHANY. 


(Pxtracted.) 


| 
‘ 
Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 


Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid! 


) Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 


Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 


Low lies nis bed with the beasts of the stall; 


Angels adore bin in slumber reclining, 


| Gems of the mountain, and pearls of the 


Ooceal, 


[ mine 4 


Myrih trom the forest, and gold from the 





Vainly we offer each ample oblation; 

. Vainly with gold would his favour secure 
: ‘ 

‘ Richer, by far, i} fie heart’s adoration; 


Dearer to God aie the prayers of the poor! 


Brightest and bestof the sons of the morning, 
Dawnon our darkness, ahd lend us thine aid! 
Star of the Eust, the horizon adorning, 


Guide where Our intant Redeemer is laid! 


REVIEWS. 


Reflections on Prayer, and on the Errors which may prevent its 


‘By Hannah More. Philadelphia, 


Anthony Finley, November 1819, 


A religious review devolves on 
its conductors an appalling weight 
of responsibility. ‘Chis can only 
be sustained by a conscientious and 
steady direction of the powers im- 
plied in the assumed censorship, to 
the simple object of developing the 
religious merits of a select portion 
of the productions of the press, with 
a view to the augmentation or abate- 
ment of their natural action on the 
public stock of christian sentiment 
and practical piety. Every species 
of writings, the purely scientifical 
alone excepted, have their effect on 
public morals, and the interests of 
religion : consequently, are not with- 
out the legitimate jurisdiction of a 
Christian Review. 


ficacy— 
First American Edition, published by 
pp. 207. 12mo. 


Sut, a point of more interest than 
the determination of the provincial 
limits of religious criticism, has 
been suggested by the perusal of 
the little treatise before us, a point 
perhaps less unquestionable in it- 
self, and which public opinion may 
less freely, concede to our claims. 
The literary critic chooses, in 
most cases, not to perplex his die- 
quisition with inquiries into the 
‘moral tendency of the productions 
|which form the subject of hie re- 
views. ‘he execution of no part 
_of his design, brings him into a ne- 
-cessary contact with any point in 





| the moral character of his author. 


Hence, by a general suffrage, the 


admission of persoualities, in lite. 
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gent and gentle endeavours to win| 
them to the truth. He was gene- 
rous and mercitul, tree trom canis, | 
soon forgetting all injuries and ol-| 
fences done against him, and pa-| 
tiently bearing with the weaknesses | 
and infirmities of all around him.— | 
He was a benefactor to the poor, | 
and a friend to the distres-ed. he 
maintained Heath, one of the po- | 
pish bishops who were removed | 
from their tushoprics in king Ed 

ward's days, a year and a hail. wath, 
the sume s;lendour and condort as 
though he had been at his own | 
bome ; and Pishop Bonners mother 
during Bonver’s imprisonment in 
the tower, always dined and sup- 

e_f0 ; 

ped, together with her dauzhter, at 
his table. Indeed he used to send 
for her, saying, * Go for my mother 
Bonner,” and she was always placed 
in a chair at 
whatever other 
present. 

In private lile Ridley was bumble 
and mortified, and much given to 
prayer and contemplation, As soon 
as he was risen and had dressed 
himsell, 
in private prayer; then, unless other 
business interrupted him, he retired 
to his study, where he continued 
till ten o'clock, at which hour he 


guests might be 


Lite of Nicholas Ridley 


i faithful 


the head of the table, | 


he continued half an hour 
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the power and excellency of the 
grace of God. it made Ridley 
in the service of Christ, 
‘and active and benevolent in the 
‘service of man; it enabled bim te 
speak the word of truth before 
kings and not be ashamed; it made 
| bim patient under reproach, submise 
|sive in suffering, cheerlul in imprise 
onment, tranquil in death; and it 
has made him more than conqueror 
through Christ who strengthened 
biiine 

should not a con-ideration of 
our own present privileges, in hav- 
ing the Bible in our hands, and 
in being permitted to hear in our 
(own language the wonderful works 
of God, make us truly thankful that 
/Uivine Providence raised us up 
fsuch good and holy men? They, 
at the loss of liberty and life, pro- 
cured these blessings for us at the 
time of the reformation. Should 
not a remembrance of their zeal io 
procuring them, lead us to be hum- 
ble, on account of the little improve- 
Fiment we have made of them? 
Should not a view of their suffer- 
ings lead us to value those forme 
of sound words, which our fathers 
have left us in the prayers, the ho- 
milies, and the articles of our 





— 





came to common prayer with his 
family, in whose instruction he was 


particularly careful and diligent.— | 


He daily read to them a portion of 
the word of God, and gave to every 


one in his family who could read, | 


a New-Testament, engaging them 
to learn chosen chapters by heart. 

Thus, by his zeal, his learning, 
his charity, his piety while he lived. 
and by his courage and constancy 
at hie death, he, perhaps. of all 
those who have served at the altar 
of the church of England, bore the 
most useful testimony, both in life 
and death, to the purity and excel- 
Jency of his doctrines. 


| Cores that Chureh which has 


been builtupou the foundation of the 


Apostles and Prophets, purified by 
the blood of Martyrs, and wonder- 
| fully preserved by the power of God 
from all the attempts which have 
been made to overthrow it? Bles 
sed be God, the light of the refor- 
mation, the light of the gospel still 
shines around us! The flame which 
was kindled at the stake of Ridley 
and Latimer is still alive in our 
happy land! The mists of super- 
stilion have often threatened te 








overcloud it; the rude breath of in- 
fidelity has attempted to disperse it; 
and the chilling damp of indiffer- 





Jn the history before us we see 


burned, yes, and we trust it shal} 


[bor to extinguish it; but it has 


Pn 
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burn with undiminished splendour | EPIPHANY. 
to the end of time. Let us, who | 
enjoy this glorious light, be careful | 
to prize and to waich over il, that 

it may still be unextinguished.— , 
Let us pot be churchmen in name 

@uly, but in deed and in truth. Let) 
os study with all the humility and, 
diligence those doctrines which, 
forin the rock on wiach our Church | 
te built; let us compare them with | Make r, and Monarch, and Saviour of all! 
the word of God, and search the 
scriptures daily, to see whether) 
these things are so; let us labour to, 


(Extrected.) 
Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 


Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 


Cold on his cradle the dew drops are shining, 
Low lies nis bed with the beasts of the stall; 


Angels adore bin in slumber reclining, 


Say, shall we yieid him, in ex stly devotion, 


: i ‘ Odours of Edom and offerings divine : 
enter into the spiritual meaning of otte si ( 
( }, <e e mount ( . 
those excellent forms which are ap- |) CC® ©! We mountain, and pearls of the 
pointed for our use in the services | ocean, [mine 


of our Church; and, above all, let) Myiih irom the forest, and gold trom the 
us pray that the influence of these | 





 —— 


doctrines and the spirit of these 
services may be seen and felt in 
our daily conversation and conduct, 


that we ‘ may abound more and 


more in knowledge and in all judy 
ment, that we approve things that 
are excellent, that we may be sin- 
cere and without offence till the day 
of Chirist. 


| Vainly we offer each ample oblation; 
. Vainly with gold would his favour secure 
: \ 

Richer, by far, is the heart’s adoration; 


Dearer to God aie the prayers of the poor! 





Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawnon our darkness, and lend us thine aid! 
Star of the East, the horizon adoruing, 


Guide where our iutant Redeemer is laid! 
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Reflections on Prayer, and on the Errors which may prevent tts 


By Hannah More.  Philad. iphia, 


a 
First American Ldition, published by 


Anthony Finley, November 1814, pp, 207. 12mo. 


A religious review devolves on 
its conductors an appalling weight 
of responsibility. ‘Chis can only 
be sustained by a conscientious and 
steady direction of the powers im- 
plied in the assumed censorship, to 
the simple object of developing the 


religious merits of a select portion | 
of the productions of the press, with | 


a view to the augmentation or abate- 
ment of their natural action on the 
public stock of christian sentiment 
and practical piety. Every svecies 
of writings, the purely scientifieal 
alone excepted, have their effect on 
public morals, and the interests of 
religion : consequently, are not with- 
out the legitimate jurisdiction of a 
Christian Review. 


But, a point of more interest than 
| the determination of the provincial 
limits of religious criticiem, has 
heen suggested by the perusal of 
the little treatise before us, a point 
Hperhaps less unquestionable in it- 
self, and which public opinion may 
less freely, concede to our claims. 

The literary critic chooses, in 
most cases, not to perplex his dis- 
quisition with inquiries into the 
moral tendency of the productions 
which form the subject of hie re- 
views. ‘The execution of no part 
of his design, brings him into a ne- 
-cessary contact with any point ip 
| the moral character of his author. 
 Henee, by a general suffrage, the 

admission of persoualities, in lite. 
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rary reviews, has been justly pro- | 
scribed. ‘They are irrelative—and 
therefore useless; are commonly | 
the effects of malevolence or imper- 
tinence—and therefore imjurious. | 

But the design and the subjects, | 
of a religious review, are different. | 
It claims not, therefore, an exemp- | 
tion from the direction or restric: | 
tion of rules—it admits most of 
those which public opinion has 
enacted to regulate the manage- | 
ment of secular reviews—it willing | 
ly submits to a retrenchment of ity 
powers. in some points in which: 
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the other would be most tenacious | 


of its privileges. But it likewise 
comes forward 
claim. 

The design of a religious review 
may require—and when it does re- 
quire, it clans, the privilege of ad- 
verting, forthe purpose of elucidating 
more fully an author's sentiments, 
or urging with better effect, their 
practical tendency, to the known 
moral, and religious character of 
the writer. 

We guard our definition of this 
right. While we insist upon all that 
are here demand, we beg to be dis- 
tinctly understood to have included 
in the demand the utmost that we 
can, i any case, insist upon. We 
repeat the conditions on which this 
right is to be exercised. ‘The de- 
sign to which the review is conse- 


with its peculiar | 








crated must require the reference in' 


question—and the 
extend no further than the author's 


reference shall. 


avowal, or other testimony equally | 


conclusive, shall warrant. 

The concession required, if a 
concession it can be justly named, 
is due oo the ground of its subser- 





viency to the principal design of a 
ehristian review. The sentiments 
of areligious author have a two- 


They are always io kind, or colour- 


| 
. . . . | 
fold relation to religious practice. | 


ing. often in both, the result of his 
own moral habits, and religious 


; 
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character ;—and the impression they 
produce on the minds of readers, 
have ikewtse on ther charaaier, to 
a certain extent, an assinulating in- 
fluence. ‘Uhe tendency of a chris- 
tian review is, more or less, directly 
to the same final effect. To dis- 
cuss the merits of a religious pro- 
duction, Or ‘weigh in the balances 
of the sanctuary,’ retivious doc- 
trines, With no view to their u-eial 
iniluence on the moral character, 
would be an idie expense of la- 
bour; and to make a pubiie exhi- 
bition of such doctrines, without im- 
pressing, or deepening Ou some 
minds the stamp of religious cha- 
racter—is impossible. ‘l'o abstain, 
therelore, on all occasions, from 
direct allusions to the known fea- 
tures of our author's religious cha- 
racter, would be to wrong our ob- 
ject; and, under the conditions pre- 
scribed, would be rather the affec- 
tation, than the enlightened exer- 
cise, of Christian delicacy. 

‘Though we by no means recom- 
mend, or sanction the adoption of 
all the usages of even the reputable 
Literary Reviews of the age, still 
the right we are discussing, is vir- 
tually exercised in a collateral case, 
by them all. Their labour termi- 


nates on intellectual improvement : 
it therefore involves frequent in- 


quiries into the intellectual accom- 
plishments of the authors whose 
works are the subject of critical ex- 
amination. And how olten are 
these inquiries, waved from motives 
of delicacy ? Rather is not delica- 
cy the last motive which is suffer- 
ed in these cases to operate ? 

But what is the amount of the 
privilege ciaimed ? Not that of an 
invidious i:npeachment of en ub- 
known auth. r’s character, founded in 
conjecture, or probabilities; nor of 
bestowing, on presumptive personal 
merit, a premature eulogium—not of 
attempting the defence of religious 
doctrine, by an imposing appeal to 
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the sanctity of its advocates; nor of \ iuste, and res, oom syle execution, she 
stigmatizing, more effectually, the | caeeie iO A, pgy happy and suc- 
name of a religious antagonist with | cessful exercise ode her talents, on 
the odium which attaches to mis: seme represen tions, the subjects 
takeanderror. Weshould suspect, as) of which are derived from Sacred 
unebeistian, the very motive which | History. Her next, was a bolder, 
would actuate this species of war- “and as she has herself subsequently 
fare—and should deprecate the con- | conlessed, a less judicious attempt, 
test itself, as not only useless, and | in dramatic poetry. A very lew 


reproachiul, but most injurious to ol ber tragic prodaciions were 
the christian cause, ‘The inquiry | brought upon the stage. 
returns, what is the amount of the Al this early period, the success 


right insisted upon? Simply, that 
of converting to a subserviency to 
the interesta of piety, authentic, 
and achnowledged facts, relating to 
the character of authors whose weil: 
ings are, every «ay, operating, in 
conjunction with those very faets, 
on the religious sentiments, aud 
practice of the community, 

Had the earlier productions of 
the estimable author of the little 
treative before us, (ome under the 
review of this work, in the order of 


of her writings was fully equal to 
jher reasonable hopes. Every in- 
/ducement which ordinarily operates 
to impel the competitor for litera- 
(ry fame, in bis flowery path must 
now have exerted its power; and 
‘iormed, in the public career on 
-which she had entered, a most in- 
tere- ing, and perilous crisis. Her 
| writings had indeed, as she con- 
‘ceived, been consecrated to the in- 
cterests of virtue—but from this 
time, their aim became more ele- 





their publication, the analysis would 
have superseded, in 
tion of this, the exercise of the 
right we have just asserted. 

‘The advanced age and dec!ining 
health of the author, require us to 


the examina- | 


vated—they, sought the advance- 
ment of christian piety. It is un- 


‘necessary, to say, that her ; ath, 
| which 
parallel direction with that of the 
great body of cotemporary literary 


had hitherto preserved a 





expect no further additions, to the | authors, become oow perceptibly 
already extended catalogue of her divergent. We do not undertake 
valuable writings, A more exten- /to decide respecting the piety of 
sive survey of the whole of ber dis- | these author’. he works of Cum- 
tinguished labours, than would oth- berland, Johnson, Goldsmith, and 
erwise enter into an examination of Garrick, however excellent, con- 
this concluding production, seems | sidered as mere literary and ethical 
therefore to be due both to ourauthor | compositions, must, however, be 
and our reaera. ranked with that class of writings, 
In their variety, her writings | to which Mra. More’s earlier pro 
will bear a comparison with the la- |! ‘ductions are assigned. The spirit 
hours of the English classic au- aud maxims of this world pervade 
thors, most distinguished for the | and animate them all. Butthe princi- 
number and diversity of their pro- | ples of the gospel began from this time 
ductions. Her outset in the career) to incorporate with distinctness in 
of authorship, may be identified | the texture of our author’s writings— 
with the first public efforts of supe- |) and a graduated ascension towards 
rior talents, aided by extensive | the purit. and distinctive peculiari- 
tiea of the evangelica! system, may 
be traced in all her subsequent pro- 
ductions. 
Her works may, together, be re> 


classical attainments, in the ardu- 
ous struggle for literary celebrity. 
Froin fugitive poetic pieces, distin: | 
guished only by a correctness of 


i} 





| 





> 
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By tl | garded as a atriki cample of the |) possessors.—the amendment of their 
' astimilatingrespee jle.and grogres- | practice, and the increase of their 
sive nature of true religion. The | usefulness. She uniformly obtains 


effect of those of an earlier date,| her rules by joint deductions from 
on christian piety, must, by the|/the seriptures, and trom a minute 
most favourable verdict, be pro-| and discriminating survey of the 
nounced equivocal. Her last, we! qualities of human nature, and our 
think cannot he perused by a chris- | diversified relations in life. In this 
tian without advantage. latter. and difficult field of inves- 
The Holy Spirit operating by the | tigation, her writings discover no 
medium of revealed truth on the. ordinary degree of penetration, 
character of true christians, ever! and accuracy of remark. But the 
produces in them a gradual aprroxi- circumstance which stamps the 
mation towards the same standa~d | principal value on the productions 


ae 








of perfection. But different indi- | 


viduals are guided by different 


paths that have little besides a com- 


mon direction, in which a resem- 
blance can he discerned. Hence 


the hearts of one class of christians. 


glow with the fervour of devout af- 
fections, while the details of prac- 


tice, and many uselul points of 


christian prudence, are very imper- 
fectly understood. But the pro- 


gressive influx into their minds | 


(from the scriptures, the spirit of 


grace, and their daily experience.) | 
of that wisdom, which is profitable | 


to direct always effects a gradual im- 
provement in these defective traits 
of their character. 

Another class of christians, and 
we include our author in the num- 


ber, attain the same ground by an | 


inverted process of experience.— 
While the stamina of their charae- 


ter is the same, and depends ona 


principle of living faith seated in 
the heart, their minds are more as- 
siduously attentive to the proprie- 
ties of the christian life, and toa 
consistent discharge of its diversi- 
fied duties. If the glow of sacred 
affection which warms their breasts, 
i3 less ardent, it is commonly more 
uniform ; if the flame possesses less 
heat, it sends forth more light. 


The writings of our author an- | 


swers to this description of her 
christian character. ‘Their avowed 
object is the delineation of reli- 
gion. as it affects the conduct of its 


of her pen, is the justness with 
which she refers every ingredient 
in the christian character to ite 
proper origin—the harmonious con- 
junction of the atonement, the mere 
mercy of God. the intercession of 
the Redeemer, the agency of the 
Divine Spirit, and the existence 
of a supernatural principle of faith 
and love, in the heart. 

The writines under consideration 
are primarily addressed to profess- 
ing chri-tians in the middle, and 
higher grades of society ; to whose 
benefit the manner and matter are 
studiously adapted. Their incon- 
, sistent practices, and unsound max- 
,ims are exposed with freedom, and 
effect, and rebuked with boldness. 
Generally we discover in her writ- 
ings the modest independence of 
a decided christian, writing from 
| the impulse of benevolent feeling, 
equally disinclined to extend in- 
dulgence to the most fashionable 
Sins, and to impose on the freedom 
of social life, restraints not author- 
ized by the scriptures. 

_ She has uniformly observed the 

convenient method of ehapter divi- 
sions; each of which is broken into 
i a number of subordinate heads, more 
jor less closely related. Within 
these limits, which secure to het 
subject a general though not an 
uniform progression, she allows her 
thoughts to range with freedom, and 
‘admits frequent desultory observa- 
' tions, and occasional digressions. 
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Her style--her conceptions, as- 
pire to the highest regions ol clas- 
sical reiinement. ter memory dis- 
covers iisell on all occasions, rich 
in the chastest, 
ges o!f the most elegant stancard 
Writers ot ancient and modern 
times. Her taste, which appears to 
have received more tian an or- 
dinary cultivation, leads to sucha 
selection, and modiication of these 
as her immediate subject calls lor; 


and bec judgment seldom mitsap- 
plies them. 

Orivinality genius, and con- 
Cepliou is tess ber talent, than ihe 
facuiiy of dilating, retiotug, and t- 


proving the Conerplions ol 
otLers. A common thougat 
Interesting Im her 
Which trom (heir quaintuess bad tal 
len gnto desuetude assume a vovel 
interest, and reveal to us their just 
ness, and value—and many subjects 
already familiarized to our thoughts, 
d: cover to us, as developed by 


upon, 
OTOw . 


hail 


he pend, how little we had belore 
understood their extent and their 
merits, 


Her composition, even in its finest | 
Straus, appears toaderree, wioushi 
and artificial: and this appearance 
is even more Conspicucas in her 
prose, than ber poetical writings.— 
but whatever pains the formation 
of her style may have required, it 
Was however ia consequence of the 
high-toned action of her intellectual 
powers, aud the influence of habit, 
alterwards sustained without labour, 
and carried on to higher degrees ol 
reinement, without affectation.— 
The graces of composition are al- 
ways adimitted—sometimes sought; 
In some instances we find even the | 
perspicuity, and force of the 
guace made to yield to the harmony 
and e:mbellishinent of the periods 
and the simplicily of the sentiment 
concealed under a superfluoas luxu- 
riance of expression. 


a 


and happiest inma- | 


— Haskins 3 


7 


; ) be 


Wctpons ¢ Player 


i7¥ 
her publications, we are probably 
indebted to the labours of a lew 
inonths in the beginning of the last 
eee Ol its general character, 
and style of execution, a correct 
anuicipation might be tormed by @ 
knowledge of the established char- 
acter, the powers, and the previews 
achievements of the author; connect- 
ed with the circuinstance that age 
_ has, for some years past, been hand- 
“ing her rapidly along towards the 
extreme boundary of human lie, 
With still more accelerated 
that Which terminates the 
series ol intellectual la- 


| 
) and, 


jstep, to 
l fone rest 
hors. 

| ‘Lhe well-known qualities of the 
Author’ previous writings, are con 
spicuous throughout the volume.— 
ff the unnerving power ol age haa, 
‘in a few instances, sosened = the 
compeei(ness of the arrangement, 
repressed the eilorts of the imagi- 
nation, and lelt the seuse of a lew 
liitle involved, we are, 
however, reminded that hers is the 
old age ol the chreistian—a_ period 
ie ‘oriched with the maturest trea- 
suresot experience, and consecrated 


| Pissages a 


\to the last and highest efforts of 
‘faith -to the last and most serious 


preparations for Heaven. 

The servant of God, venerable 
ior his years, and for his arduous 
and now accomplished labours, but 
iwhose heart continues still to throb 
lwith solicitude for the welfare ot 
| his fellow men, while his power to 
serve them, is sustaining a daily 
abatement, ean hardly choose a 
more appropriate duty to impress 
{rae his last eiTorts, upon his mili- 


| 
| 


tant brethren, than that of prayer. 
if their coustort in lite, their use 
fulness in the church, or their sale- 
‘ty in the present and future world 
the object of his benevolent 
anxiety, Ue practice of this privi- 
leged duty, will, 





For the little volume of Reflec- i secure them all. 
tions on Prayer, the mest rerent ot |! 
Vol. 1.No. m 





The exercise on which the reflees 
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by the blessing al 
| him who has enjoined it, effectually 
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tions of this wolume are employed, 
bax formed a leading subjcet in 
most ol the Authors practical re- 
ligious writings. ‘The e-timation 
in which she regarded it asa means 
of grace, could wot be more convin- 
cingly expressed than in devoting 
the last eflorts of ber colicltened 
mind, to the preparation ol a trea- 
tise in Whieh the duty is consider- 
ed in a detached lorm. 


— 
Re fer 


The extracts with which our lim- 


its will permit us te accompany the 
analy nis of the w ark, are Oilered to 
our readers less as ®pecimens of its 
execution and merits, thou 
structive and usefel illustrations of 
this important braneh of christian 
practice. 

The necessity and propriety of a 
sup) liantspiritare justly interred fiom 
our dependent and tallen pature. 

‘The testimony on which the doe- 


aS I- 


trine of eur apostacy rests, the uni- | 


versality of its effeets, and the dc- 
ceplive appearanees which 
sometimes assume, are very justly 


then 


described in the following — para- 
graphs : 

Let us believe mands corropt, because 
the Bible tells us he as sel bet us believe 
that such were so by nature, even the best. | 
sinee we Jearnat from the Divine sou 
Let us, from the same authority, trace the 


disorder to its soures 


from u fallen puren 


Its seat m a corrupted heart, ats extent 
through the whele man, its universality 
over the entire race. 

All are willing to allow that we are 


subject to freilties, to beperfections, to lu- 
firmities ; facts compel us to confess a pro- 
pensity to crimes, but worldly men con- 
tine the to the 


commission of then Vulear. 


Among the higher ranks there is little 
temptation to the commission of certan 
sins; murder os rare, fraud uncon.mon, | 


robbery not found, vet the mborn prineiple 
mh Circugistinces, rank, 
educauion, example, reputation, give ad- 


Is the sama all. 


vantages to one class, which, had they 
changed places, might have led to the vices 
so commonin the other; while, had the 


olfenders against the laws ana 


Divine law-giver, changed situations with 


notorious 


their superiors, we should then have heard! the 


’ . . . ’ 
only der in pericenhonus, Meir witrmitics, |} founded 


(hear trauties. 


| 


Temptation cocs not make the sin, it | 
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‘. 
lie ready in the } ar? Accident foes ner 
create the propensity, it eo brings it inte 
retion It elestrovs the plea of jexeu ption 
it natural corsuptions ut at «oes not 
t tiiat corruption tife Cire Teart, It was 
there before, ready. it thy grace of 
(sod, ready, without restramt of ye- 
wien, ready, without the clo ot an en- 
lened conscrenec, to in aR Out lnto any 
‘ i \ eye ire i uv fi runt of 
le ties Ba er i ifiirust } , 
Re. 5 it tive ! orn ind the J ° 
bred tre Uv cor t woth th ttle 
poe as the fowest i tre ereyv of ¢ e 
bie, the ‘ ol t wre mn “ 
cuit, ty He t i t Pound wb the 
Sane MipaMy, f . the vielutien of the 
S; ith. wath eth ermaties, wou lo! 
ufliciently prove the principle to exist, ine 
Gepententiy ob rowh, educubbou, or tortuhe. 
bo, Bi, TT. 


The excuses for negleeting the 
preeepts of religion, which are too 
olin founded om metaplasieal dif- 
lis «doc- 
trines, particularly that of our de- 
pravity, are met. in this part of the 
work, with a refutation. which we 
conceive to be undausy erable. 


ficullles atlending some of 


kre tl t ut f vevelation suff- 
cient to esfablisin tha er thet doctrine ’ 
Audis the Goctrine established) a suffi- 
ehowt grow rr the duties required: It 
liom [ve ! vere ba so thre oabibiimnutive, then 
to ush dor fewer cdiftieulues, clearer light, 
rstromeer motives to action, is eniy to 
cuter a vain contest with Almighty wisdoing 
and Divine supremacy. Our present discs 


becdsenes proves that more fight would only 


Inereuse Our guilt, stronger motives would 
Only render us more imerxcusuble. We 
hould reject then what we neglect now. 
To refuse what we now have, ts) net fer 


want of light, but of eves; not tor want ol 
motives, but of faith; not for wuut of rules, 
but of obedience; net tor hnowe 


ledge, but ef wall. |. ii. 


want ol 


In considering the dependent con- 
dition of our naiure, a truth render- 
ed more humiliating, and the more 
necessary to be believed and felt, 
by ils intimate connexion with that 
of our depravity, the Author bas 


these just remarks on the too preva- 


lent conceit of our inherent dignity : 

We bear much, and we bear falsely, of 
of human nature. Prayer, 
on the true principles of Scriptures 


adignity 


i alone teaches us wherein our true dignity 
‘fhe dignity of a fallen creature 


| Pt 
COMMS Ists, 


iM . 
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t anomaly. True dignity, con- 


wa pert 


trary to ty wMen opr ~ that 2 is an 
inherent « it ¢, 2 a \ & sense ol 
the want of it; it cansists Mom Our valti- | 
ing ours ‘ t ma se t ters 
Our depencence upon Gsed, and anu 


ng aim at Cunhormity to his tnage, b> 


<0, 21. 


he following paragraphs whieh! 
Close the reflections on this branch | 


of the subject justly describe the 
blinding influence of moral corr, 
tion, upon the understanding, and te 
effect of a proper sense of it, ou the 
the characier: 


Of this c rruption 1 can never attu 
T i? iti = | 
i ! t CVES ¢ t t 
ma tute of n ] th wi t 
emse., Me tps i 1 fom i 
wie chanpe, as te wa hom ( it 
hecessary Hi due t even pect 
Al ice. li eal til 
ered trom it inion L 
Nothing Will pnitke Ss ty Vv ohvure » i 
fun will mek < t \ t, 1 
hung wall enticely lea tiv briny eat 
to praver so feqvent ios f enuy, as 
Chis ever i ‘ ‘ i t - 
ture,—as I sole to “AY | 
disposition | t , % nA ! that 
38 POOU, Or itt wer to VOL, \ Our | 
OW strength, aay thie thats evil, p- aire 
We joduige our readers with a 


few passages illustrative of the uni-| 


versal and perpetual obligation of} 


prayer; Wineh few 
have indeed the temerity to dis 
pute, and equally few the consist: | 


Propositions 


ency to achuowledge in their prac- | 


tice. 


Some duties are more anciummbent on 
é PeTsoms, ANG SOline On Otiners : ce ends |i 
i Ol, Lite bile remes Gi tuients, ti, | 

PUIC., eALInNE, stil et ay t = | 
ties 5 I the duty of ri ras of ain =| 
tive obligation: it is i eiuly be 6 at 


LisOOVe seus | 


ites; it ehiands only a willine east i} 
CULSC) SlCss of ie tL Sense ol ley i | 
gnec, a@ teelime of helolessacss, p- Pind rT 

But be to wh mk the duty ol a iver is I 
UNKOWN, and OY Whom the privil me off 
prayer as unleit, or he by whom it is urg- 


Who uses it for form and noth 
Suy,. Will this } 
evel |! 


lected, or he 
iroin feelue, 3 4Y piocab 
work, wearisome even if 
know an cin Will 
When God will dispense with its regular ex- |! 
Will there never be such an at- 


hecessury, 


there be no period |, 


ercise ? 





exercise, he 
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t rent of the end proposed, as that we 
ea wed to discontinue the means? 
ia ! i! i ih Wiulck Wwe are 
jut ‘ in that w ball meet wath no 
rad f Providen » & Teceptation irate 
the world ; any day m which we shall be 
re to Have uo wrens tempers excited mn 
‘ ‘ Casi t ear with those of 
urs, i het ' can Weis Mind mo 
| toast ! to elu tf, on 
ve ‘'y Omit prayer, 
Hh ioere m® anv even tu which we have 
i N 1 di , feo, anit Ne 
‘ ' tierey at ms tits ; ww we 
‘ tegisty ct 
A Lit juite ecerthig 
spoken unadyisedly 
. rammed one vive of 
@iuy it t, on that welt 
‘ $4 qornsit pre to teorl, Gud the 
Poof our OW mits hie on that 
" tw ! td vit nilkotion ane 
thrrvais Vil Lo rey it ti cOoUuVverse 
would b pertlwous, 
When we can cor ientiously say, that 
lon bas wiven a tone to our conduct, @ 
law to our actons, a rule to our thoughts, 


i ibhade to Our tomeue, a restrooint to every 
check to every evil tem- 


t sf 

' threes ' will «oy we may sately be 
trom the «dru ry Ol prayer, i 

will then have answered all the end which 
you so tiresomely recommended, So fur 
mat, We geally fwure to ourselves, that 
iW hope to hear ora being brought 
to such porteetion of disey line, at would 
undrestionably be found that this would 


the very beine who would continue most 


ly inthe practice of that devo- 


{ »Viteh had so materially coutebuted 
it ! los heart aud mind mito so desma 

restate, wh would most trewble to diss 
coutinie prover, who would be most ap- 
miele it the thoueht of the coucilion mito 
Which s continuanee would be likely 


It is true that while he considered reli 


! 


nominal and ceremoni- 


Ss tinh 
rathey thanas @ principle of spirit and 
(dite, he delt nothing encouraging, dolor mp 
rebre Mic, nothing eliehttul oan pray ere 


But nee he becan to tecl it as the ineans 


cutral Dlesstiys 


i p inl tue most stubst 

© alin iti Gel pike i} pezan to ¢ Xperience 
something of tue reahvzation of the proiite 
ts to fii oul, im tue p «formance ot this 


fin‘ls there is no employment 
O satisfactory, none that his mind can so 
' that se cilvctually 
vone that so 
adows, none 


10 Without; none 


above Live wo | 'y 


litile 
raises Dim 
opens his eyes to its einoty 
which can make him look with go much ine 
ditference on its lying vanities ; none tia 


SR ee ee 
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can #0 powerfully defend him against the 
assaults of te mptation, and the ajiusements 


ot ple asure, none that can 8&0 6BuStaINn Ham 


under labour, so carry him throug ifficul- 
tues; none that can so quicken hit in the 
practice of eve ry Virtue, and aniiniute niunin 
the discharge of every duty. p. 24, 137—139. 

We cannot help regretting that 


the writer judged it: supertiuous to 
devote a distinct chapter to a state- 
ment of the positive qualihcations 
for acceptable prayer. An inquirer 
previously interested in acquiring 
information on this topie will in- 
deed discover in the perusal of the 
treatise, that she has indirectly said 
much, perhaps said all that to such 
a reader may be judged necessary, 
in order to a full illustration of it. 
But the subject involves in our 
Opinion, a point of too great prac- 


tical importance, to be settled by | 


the incautious deductions, of per- 
aps a single and hurried perusal, 
however, ample and plain the pre- 
priser. 
collected light of a full and direct 
discussion. The description of the 
praying christian furnishes the best 
representation on this subject which 
we notice: 
He has now comple te ly feund his 





Reflcctious on Prave 


| 


Owl 
utter insuffiency tor this great work. He 
is i) the situation of the new converted 
apostle, who had doubtless previoust, ex- | 
ercised a regular but formal cevotion, but 
it never would have heen said of hin be- 


fore——* behold he praveth!’ Hle = begins 
with lowly prostration to besiege the thi 
Of grace; he now prays with a fer 
never felt before. He 
Only its necessity, but its eft« acy: gr 
ly acknowledges its transtorming 
@ndin time becomes sensible 
eolations are neither few nor small, 

He feels wants and desires of which he 
was never before scusible; and wants felt 


Tit 
he 
not 


idual- 


your 


var On to teel, 


Yeadily find a tongue, readily sugcest un- | 


bidden prayer, unprompted praise. 
is become the very breath of his being; 
praise isso much his delight, that he al- 
most forgets it is his duty. It is no longer 
his task, but his refreshment. What lately 
seemed a necessary drudgery, the severe 
Injunction of a hard master, is now the 
pleasant service of an affectionate child. 
All the faculties which God has given him 
are filled with the idea of God—He retains 
Him in bis memory by the recoUection of 
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His mercies—he reta Himin his wnder. 
staring, bY meditating on His perfecticns. 
sy thi intesigent las ity he refviects on 
mc tGrod is in himselt, in His word, and 
to his own soul. In bis will, he loves God, 
ind laments that he ever loved any thing 
mi compartson of Him. Thus ali his m- 
tellectual powers, voluntarily as it WEI’, 


we thiok would much 


press into the worship of God, or, in the 
fewer and better the Psalmist, he 
assist 1 
that 
99. 102. 

‘There is an indetiniteness on this 
subject’ frequently discoverable’ in 
the instructions of the pulpit and 
the press, the avoidance of which 
subbserve the 

God, a 


Wo 
all to 
* Let all 


aj ’ Lt 
Lo. te pps 


is ol 


summons them devo- 


within me 


hits 


Ons, Saving, Is 


me praise Ue 


interests of religion. 


as 


Sovereign, has an unquestionable 


-trath, we have it not in 
It appears to require the | 


right—and in his wisdom and grace, 
has been pleased, to conter innu- 
merable blessings which the receivers 
had not previously sought. One in- 
stance, in full proof of this general 
the direct 
conversion of St. Paul, yet surely, 
in the previows arrest’ and convie- 
tion of his mind, which led to. his 


conversion. 


power, |; 


that its =. proving. 


But prayer is) the instrument 
which God has appointed tor ob- 
taming every temporal and spiritual 
blessing that he has declared him- 


sell willing to bestow. None in the 


neglect ot prayer can expect of 


hom a singte favour, without pre- 
sumption. Accordingly, all are en- 
couraged, nay commanded, to pray, 
in the ser:ptures—a truth, which, as 
it cannot be seriously questioned, 
we shall wot use the formality of 
But that God rejeets ma- 


ny offerings having the form and 
“name of prayer, is equally manifest. 


5) 
| ok. 








Men are said to ‘ask and receive 
Hence an inquiry of momen- 


tous interest to every member of 


our fallen race suggests itself: Sup- 
posing the external part of the duty 
duly performed, what constitutes its 
animating principle, and characteri- 
ses it as acceptable prayer? And 


what is that, the absence of which 
leaves the whole pertormance a lite- 
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less and rejected formality ? Our 
Author's analysis of the duty, is 
most beautitul and instructive : and 
we hesitate not to pronounce it, al 
ter an ailealive comparison, gene- 
rally scriptural. But on this cardi- 


nal :aquiry, we think her less def. | 


nite than we are compelled to be- 
lieve the scriptures to be. lu those, 
faith is not only clearly described 
@nd strenuously insisted upon, as 
one among other important collate- 
ral christian virtues—but is uatform- 
ly exhibited as a leading and ani- 
inating principle, giving character 
and colouring to the whole conse- 
guent train of evangelical alfections 
and duties. And in oo part ol prae- 
tical religion has it this characte: 
more distinctly applied to it than in 
belation to prayer. 

Consult the following passages 
Heb. Il. 6.—11. 4—lo. 22—Matt. 
17, 20—8. 10—¥9. 22. 20—2). 22 


~—-_ 


— Mark, 9. 23—11. 23, 2i—Luke, 


17. 6—Acty 14. 9—Gal. 5. 6—)j 


James 9. 15—1. 6-—Eph. 3. 12. 


Is not the proposed inguiry here’ 
furnished with an express and spe- | 


Giie answer? ‘Phe great question 
of salvation has been determined in 
the most awlully definite terms : 
‘He thatbelieveth * * * * * 


shall be saved; and he that belie- | 


veth not shall be damned.’ if the 
scriptures then, unequivocably rest 
the question of the acceptance ol 
prayer on the same ground, do they 
not require of us on this subject sen- 
timents of a similarly decided east; 
and authorise a correspondent plira- 
seology ? Ii prayer be mixed with 
any degree of evangelical faith, must 
ve not pronounce it in that degree 
always availabie? And if destitute 
of this principle, that as a means of 
procuring favours from God, it is ut 
terly inefficient; and as a religious 
olfering can only be rejected ? 
This explanation is by no means 
all that is necessary to be said of the 
duty, In a treatise expressly devo- 
‘ed to the couskleration of it. We 
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| conceive it too important to be omit- 
ted; but as superseding the neces- 
sity of nothing whieh our Author 
has written either to illustrate its na- 
, ture, or to detect other errors and de- 
tects which olteo hinder its success. 
| And to guard this explanation 
more effectually from abuse, it may 
be necessary farther to state that 
faith, though declared to be the git 
of God, is also an act of the human 
mind fully within the power of the 
human faculties, yf rightly disposed ; 
and the possession ol if an universal 
duty winch can neither be evaded 
nor neglected without guilt, No plea 
of inability urged to justily the neg- 
lect of praver, has, therelore, the 
least validity. But that amy qual 
Heation short of faith atselt, is sul- 
ficient to render prayer ef) cacious, 
as it is a sentiment manifestly un- 
scriptural, it can hardly be received 
Without injury. As noexplanation, 
/ calculated to prevent such a misap- 
prehension of the nature of the duty, 
occurs in thi. treatise, we appre- 
hend that a few passages nught be 
misunderstood to rate the quatifica- 
tions tor genuine prayer below the 
| true standard. See pp, 61, 62. V1. 
| Every individual who has exer. 
_cised himsell in this duty with a 
seriousness Commensurate with the 
magnitude of the interest suspended 
on a right performance of it; and 
With some experimental knowledge 
of the spiritual nature of the service, 
must have discovered that much de- 
pends on the manner ol conducting 
f it. ‘The deepest recesses of the 
mind are offen invaded, and its most 
settled composure disturbed by the 
action of external circumstances. 
| Devotion may not only be checked, 
| but entirely hindered by extraneous 
scauses: and to causes of the same 
nature as the instruments of its ex- 
ciltement, it may likewise owe mach 
of its elevation. Mrs. More’s sen- 
timents respecting the necessity of 
observing stated seasons of daily 
devotion, and of the importance of 
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solitary prayer, have equally the 
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selves can alone know those varieties, and 


4 —. . : the petitions which eXpressiy be ev ft 
sanction of scripture and experience. (* Peu p y belong ta 
the : We are sometimes under the influ. 
arte PT ak nen vrs ¥ } ¢. 

Many me arly renounce 1 ery, DY al , : f partie ar tempers, which we wich 
fecting to make it so indefinite a thing, as ,¢ wate and } ove In tis case, we 
not to require regular exercise. Just as ma- Wl naturally use addresees verv cdifferene 

’ —_ . & «ab, }s } wae : 
DY, also, unhallow the Sabbath, w pre- ti i those whi the prevalence of untae 
fend the 7 do nothis on week-cavs, which i temoerps or wrong dispositions l€- 
1 be) - 

they should fear to do on Sundave. The 

truth is, instead of sanetifying the wee As to the outward events in which we 
days by raising them to the cuties of Sun- are concerre -tor acrode nt is a term whieh 
day—which 1s, indeed, impracticable, tet has no place in the Caristian’s voca) rv 
men talk as they please,—thry cdesecrat God ia every dispensation is at work tor 
the Sunday to secular purposes, and so | our good. And asevery new situatio: cal 
contrive to ker p no Sunday atall |’ Ito exercise Some new virtue, by conse- 

Stated seasons tor pdisnpensah] em- - it ah fo} one alte ration in the 
ployments, are absolutely necessary for sol de of our devotion ‘The prayers of 
eke sultory $0 versatiie @ creature as mat ee ee bs es F i 

: yarst ay an e-cav all consequcitly t 
That which is turned over to any chanes oe , : ai thers 
= cr : ar: ie rs diiere md is the circumstances— Phese are 

} edad aye" 7 ali i tise wi ; . 
fine as seidons lon it ali ui ' \ gome of the advantaves ot private ovet 
despise the recurrence of appomted time public praxet 

pti iit tbad ‘ . 
— ; 

( : s are only less censurable thar : 

And seasons ar ) ‘ Aan | The great and genera] topics are, howe. 
those who rest in thet ver of a fixed, unalterable nature, on which, 
' tu s mane nN agement nve S > 

Other cute il ( ( - nee {though we may be more or legs diffuse, ace 

. | “al « cons: why t “ sralcd et : 
their allotted seasons; \ , Hd the It coping to the state of the minds vet the 
most niportant 7? ' ‘e VEO term and spit Wall require little vation. 

yr C3 be employed, by being left to ac- Me 
tet cs ci oi i Hie ton ‘usuny ses v¥: ose eROES '§ “pecially the Case wit TCK- 
Cideut, become Fi BGd Owuwcre’esiny hh sere > 1] pe aise aud thank ine rnd to ex 
. aie ; ~ ‘ _ . ‘ : aad 
diable to total oblivion : Ht, ‘ss these, the use ot stated terms vy 'y OC- 

Ine says Ae can acore the Author of na- 2 

sy cate t . | ' a casionally come on with ry hacvantage, ag 

We ! j ne His WOrKSs; Ut! 
ture in toe contempiatn yi : a “a the cardial points to be expressed here 
the mountains and the fields are /us altar a evo the same. Invanably must 
for worship. ny . ie irig MS rat and honor of whatever is good be 
hgion is to dea WoHNestly i has com me fi , 

of resign . : : ° nee fo the great source of liyht and 
roerce with the world, both insist that they life. the civer of ever rood and pertect 

\ rl ‘ \ , - - ‘> -S ( ' ‘ t 
CA CVE ls Quy HCI, BAS every WHeTe Qt, and the addition mn seeret of particu. 

"e know they can, and hope they do: but . 

We 2 “ ; "i ’ , lar clauses of pratse fur personal mercies 
t ( W“ ) new the whole 1 * : , ’ 

Our o8¥! ae epg make Off wil) not be diticult to find where pratitude 

’ S \ nstavility, And wntinecd mess : 

man, his levity, in “AN *} as really felt. pp, 64. 70, 


and who was yet no triend to the tonnalist 
or the superstitious, not ¢ nly commands, at 
the hour of prayer, our entermg 
closet; but our shutting the door, a tac itr Z 
prool perhaps of the in levotion of the Sad- 
ducean, as well as the publicity of the Pha- 
raisaic religion, but certainly, an admoni- 
pp- 34. 
The advantages of using a form 
of prayer in our private intercourse 
with God, and the necessity of sup- 
plying the deficiencies of the best 


lato the 


tion of general obligation, 30— 


forms, by extemporaneous additions | 2 “ng 
Whence then all that fruitless la- 


and deviations, are stated in a very 
satisfactory manner in the following 
paragraphs. 

In speaking of the manner in which we 
should address our Heavenly Father, it is 
to be observed there may be evident differ- 
ences in the state, both of the mind and eir- 
eurnstances for which the best written fo. ins 
ef prayer can make po provision. Weoure 





plain ? 


The accomplishment of the pro- 


mses which God has graciously an- 
nexed to prayer, is subject to no 
-coutingencies. The representations 
ot the scriptures Which establish 


(this consoling truth are various— 
‘and are conclusive. Our author ve- 
ry properly adverts to this precious 


feature of the economy of grace, as 


to an axiom in theology which ad- 
mits of no higher degrees of proof. 


bour of supplication of which all are 
sensible, and many loudly com- 
Adopting the only rational 
and scriptural decision of this inqui- 
ry, the author has exposed with her 


usual ability, the multifarious errors 





of sentiment, and practice which 
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hinder the effectual performance of | 


praver, and trustrate so iatally its 
gracivis design. 


We are happy in the persuasion | 


lew of our readers are at pre- 


that 
sent exposed to a systematic assault 


from two hindred branches of the 


antinomian heresy, to a relutation of | 


which an entire ehapter ol the work 
ix devoted. 

ment whieh nearly excludes the 
doctrine of personal holiness : 
wihee mahes the pustiicaton ef be- 
levers clerval ; aud by excluding the 
hdea of imoperclection, or tegrees, in 


‘The first i the notion | 
ol unputed sanctification ; a sent | 


the! 


their sanctification, denies the me- | 
chssity and possibility ol progress in | 


boliuess. 

ur principal motive tor advert 
ing to the contents ot this part ol 
the volume ts to anticipate and ob- 
Viate a suspicion which possibly 


might awcise iu the minds of such 


readers wa xre but imperteetiv: ac.) 


quainted with Miss More's anterior 
pubieations, and with the mature ol 
the erroneous theors 
Che jatier is entirely distinet from 
the orthodox, wand fundamental doe- 
trine of justification by the imputed 
righteousness of Christ: and this 
doctrine ta ifatull extent is distinet- 
ly recognized and repeated!y axsert- 
ed by the author of these retlections. 

Without a deep feeling of the 


in question. 


corruption of our nature, no proper | 


desire will he excited, no prayer can 


be offered tor the pardon of our sins, | 


and the cleansing of our hearts. 
Among other expedtents which im- 
penilence adopts to deccive the un- 
derstanding, our author notices the 
erroneous estimates which are form. 
ed of the magnitude .of ditereat 
Classes of sins: 

While the most worldly are reac 
TO EXClAln agalnst Notorious sis, OF avalist 


v enough 


any sins carried to the greatest excess, to , 


sinaller offences they continuc to be 


Liy reconciled. There are too inany who 
do not consider that ail sins ere equally a 
vreach of the divive law: Without pre- 
feuding to bring all cine, areat and cinall, 


tolera- | 
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. 
‘f 


should remembex 
aeaiuet & gracious 
all 


love, and who consi- 


a on levels: we 


‘ Ps an Olle uce 


ti bather whose commands are 
‘ii i ' ‘y hi 
is no light of- 


rtary taut 


* When con ited against supreme au- 
i With pericet tenderness. 
wee fae Fe 

The antinomian and arminian ex- 
tremes are shown to be equally un- 
inendiy to the exercise of a devo- 
tional spirit: 

The one, 


fess to know 


with & pretence of faith, pro- 


(rot) but im words, in a great 


easure denv Thin; the other are working 
wut t rown salvation, but it i without 
fear or trem , they work in they own 
Strebpth, without bookie unto God to ena 
¢ them *to wall as to do of His good 
48 s] 7 
While molttudes are ruining themselves 
vy a fatal relronee on the merit of thei: 
Wh WOrks, it fs, perhaps, not saying too 
hide to fssca.t that mere are uncone by a 
y tracttional, unexamined dependence 
i the Saviour. Uf inanv are wrove who 
tiiak to purch ive ut by their own in- 
| uy, noire er y this cheaper mode of 
au uidetnite and careless reliance on. the 
til-understeod promises of the Gospel, U 


thane 


test, 


we cahuotl, ol 
h i gry 


that beth 


two evils, determine 
it would not be dittieult 
are equally untavoura- 


w bya 
lo puove 
uic tu fer 

pO ox 
ol 
ceol Chisist 


ent praver: 
rit 


la’ 


cod works as the procuring 
ita to put them in the 
‘To depreciate good worke, 


ceiuse bh, I 


in to Ceprectate such a lite as Christ has pie 
ven ts both the command, aid the example 


to lead pp. G4—UO. 

Lhe sceret and deceptive opera 
tionol pride, aud its incompatibility 
With the duty under cyonsideration 
are this represented : 

The proud ina does not perhaps alwaye 
thiawa God that he ts not yuilty of adultery, 
or extortion, to wilueh vices he may have 
little temptation; nor does he glory in pay- 

ty thes, taxes, to which the law 
teoupel him: Yetis he uever dispo- 
to pre 


i} 
anid 
ve Oulk 
laim the cata- 
to bring in hire 
comparative cla@line, if it were @ good 
tiing to be better than tae bad’ Js he ni 

ver disposed to carry in his eve, (as if he 


ed, like the Pharisee, 


logue of bis own virtues: 


, would remind his Slaker of lis superiority) 


certaig persons who are possibly less the 
obyeets Of Divine displeasure, than he, by 
price aud selfisuness, nay have render- 
elt; although his regularity in the 

ms ol devotion may lrive made bim more 
syecutple in the wersld. than the poor. rc- 
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probated being whom he praises God he 


does notresemble. [tis the abasement, the 


tuuching s¢ lf-condemnation, the avowed poe | 


verty, the pleaded misery of the destitute 
beggar that finds acceptance. It is the 
bungry whom God's mercy fills with good 
thines, itis the rich in his own conceit whom 
his displeasure sends empty away. pp. 51, 52, 

The effect of those sins which be- 
long only to the heart, to debilitate 
and destroy the spirit of prayer, and 
mar its comforts, are next stated ju 
perfect accordance with the inspi- 
red declaration, ‘If | regard ini- 
quity in my heart the Lord will not 
hear me.’ 

‘The constrained prayer which is 
extorted wholly by a conviction of 
guilt, and a dread of God's wrath, 
and which limits its petitions to a 
deliverance from the consequences 
of sin, rather than from sin itself. is 
justly shown to want the essential 
characteristics of an acceptable of- 
fering to God. 

We are cautioned against the pro- 
pensity to offer petitions dictated by 
our Wishes, rather than by our ne- 
cessilies; and which embrace ra- 
ther what we improperly desire, than 
the blessings which God’s word has 
declared to be best suited to our 
real wants. 

But the deep depravity of the 


heart resorts to other modes of self 


deception in the performance of this 
duty as common, as they are suc- 
cessiul. ‘The following extract 
shows how little 
stand the language of our own feel- 
ings: 

Or you may perhaps address God with 
sinister and corrupt views; as if you had 
teft his omniscience out of his attributes; 
is if you thought Himsach an one as your- 
self; as if He imeiit be entrapped with the 
“secret ambush of a specious praver:” 
Your design in the application of the boon 
you solicit may not be for his glory. It 
uray be the prayer of ambition, cloaked un- 
der the guise of more extensive usefulness ; 
it may be the prayer of covetousness, ud- 
der the pretext of providing for your fainily. 
te may be the prayer of injustice, a peti- 
(On fur suecess ia some undertaking for 
ourself, to Uke circumvention of another's 
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we olten under- |, 


| 
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fairer claim. Gord, in mercy to our souls, 
refuses the gilt waich would endanger them. 
pp. 46, 47. 

‘he nature and folly of formality 
in prayer are seldom more justly 
pourtrayed than in the succeeding 
paragraph; 

Who has not felt, that there is a kind of 
mechanical memory 


over the form, without 


mi the tongue, which 


P runs any aid of the 
understanding, without any concurrence ot 


ithe will, without any consent of the atfiec- 


itions: For do we not sometimes MNplore 
Giaod to hear a prayer, to which we our- 
selves are not attending And is not this 


| presumptuously to demand from Him thar 
attention, which we ourselves pot g- 
ving toour own requests, even while we are 


are 


in the act of making them: 

A mere superficial form by Julling the 
conscience, hardens the heart: The task is 
} performed, but in what manner, or to what 
result is not inquired. Genuine prayer is 
the homage of the soul to God, and not an 
expedient to pacify Hin. pp, 46. 47. 
| Our author’s most evangelical 
views of the indispensable impor- 
tance of appropriating by faith, the 
mediation of Christ, and the aids of 
the Holy Spirit; and of a holy life 
as the only certain pledge, and an 
infallible accompaniment of sinceri- 
ty in prayer, are given in the fol- 
lowing extracts; and shall complete 
this branch of our analysis : 
| But, perhaps, you neglect to implore he 
Spirit of Christ towards the direction of 
your prayers, and His intercession for thei: 
acceptance. As there is no other name 
(through which we can be saved, so there is 
no other through which we can be heard: 
| we must 
atonement. 


hes meditation from his 
All His divine offices are not 
‘only in perfect harmony, but in inseparable 
junion. Or, perhaps you have used the 
|} name of the Rede.iner for form sake, or as 
| an accustomed close to your petitions, 
| without imploring his efficacious grace i 
' changing your heart as well as in pardon- 
+ ing your sins. 

' but no profession of faith, however or~ 
| thodox, no avowal of trust in Christ howe- 
| ver confident, no imtreaty for the aid of the 
| Spirit however customary, will avail, if if 
be not such an influential faith, such a prac- 
) tical trust, such a living devotedness, as 
shall be productive of holiness of heart and 
life, as shall tend to produce obedience toe 
the commands, and submission to the will 
ot God. This is an infallible test, by which 


not sever 
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if 
i be Mi 
try eve trine, every | the creat duty implied in the peti- | 
’ ' tions, * thy kingdom come,’ * thy 
en ty ' : — 3 
. , Will be done on earth as it is to hea- ij 
n i .% r “ i . . rae ° . Bz 
' | Ge ot ae ce. we || Fen. his duty ts thas deseribed 
+ ‘ 7 ~a t i The the I ! es hetween Out ii 
i , vA e are 4 ! tem! heres 4 
‘ jt prs ed 4 
‘ eae ‘ : . - . ~ tot Cio t “i kK nh mav come,’ ! 
he service of Christ ts accom- tite, '" 
or " ) * eat t . ’ ~P r 
panied witha platen nt FeCcOMpes ‘ i rwe in ‘ ently bre i" 
and no part of it brings a richer , tite is 
‘ ° . . . ‘ 7 
blessing io its immediate train, than | | 1) that Gad wo ve Sou \% 
, } 
that which consists in the direet ine | s6b a ache i 
} { , i it ' “I Like é a 
tercourse of the soul with Geod. | iy hire } * Pe Ht: 
1 4 ' { thie bootye 1oul hve beae 
tr’ } for } ‘h ourg it] or «| - 7 
Thiet Crea er which ’ eA NE ; ‘ t tans; if we pray that iy 
votes to an enumeration ol the COM ge - ott Lord may cover the os 
pornth MIs exnerienced ly thre pray ' tis ver tine va, Vet act 
‘ “4F S . , , 
iy ristion bas among its elosin oditterent whether Crvistt 
. . ’ ; } hy iT 4 v7 
pe ors hs ttre tollowiay . ‘ ‘ \ 1 it ih at fh it’. 4 
, ¥ . , y' ' yy that “* tis will may be eet 
. ne.” we that His will is, that ** all a 
gion 1s Se + , ’ <A t wot one should pes» §: 
rather than as a | mit a ! ” > 
' . . \\ , therefore, we assist in send- ‘f 
es wt yt » ule mh and istait core i 
reai i i eR . bs 
boners of the e , then, ond not tll then, ‘g 
Slice ‘ b te | ' t : 
. . i y We Pouely cles ot dsod im ous 
y ‘J ; , F 
k ; : F prayers, t Hi tying health may ba R 
his i tr nee ie , 1 oP UN . ’ N : . cen Carita OF \ 
gormeth 4 the realization of th ‘ Nitti is = ‘ ina 
' P P f : t i \¢ ial t Vindicate ne Verde ity ol ea 
‘ ] P| le i ‘ i ‘ ¢ . 
. f i fer py Mi ertions, and extend its ; 
‘ ‘ e ! t 1 t ! ‘ | . at 
: Aga a iy jufluence 5 if we contri- ‘he 
, : OAR ma te not to t Huplishment of the ob- hy 
s | et for 3 swe pray, what is this but : 
' ‘ wo ‘ yi« " ; 
eves to its empty shadows, ie which can | Mmocam Outi wnee, not by unMmeanimys if ; 
iy ut DY Unmet petitions, - 169, P70: | 
u | with s Heh mditlerenec On fh ce 
a) ge Sat ; es nor plying to the et ction somes 
f, 1 vgainst the a t ythines ut ced ayain-t using means 
te nptat ult einents of itor the conversion of pagans abroad 


tecnica Ree he Otel | that ‘these things belong not to 





c V ii tn iil bia ‘1 ir 

“ . us— human eflorts are superiuouss 

oO ni j Hh G0) Uile a lit ‘ eiv vil ' : : 

fue, and animate bin i the di ope of | God must bring them about by a 

every duty. pp. 139, Lo, imiracle;’ our author judiciously i 


In the progress of the volume tre H remarks; that 
quent references are made to the|) © ly is true, introduced Christianity 
: 2 : y miracles, it he established it by means, 
collateral duties which are implied |i decd. are) His prerogatives 
in the preparations for acceptable ut man is his instrument. Had He not 
prayer. Qur author appropriates the in sat ths gospel and His ministers, it 4s 
last chapter to a consideration of | provable that the strangers  seattered 
the extensive obligations which a-| 
rise out of the petitions of the Lord’s | 
prayer, as adopted by christians. | winch is, indeed, still the case of too many 
Having assumed that this compre- parts of that region. p. 172. 
hensive formis an universal model | Alter retorting with manifest pro- 
and test of genuine prayer, and an) priety the charge of superstition 


hoe 


t 

thioughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Bythinia, mod ail procousular Asia, had 
never heard of Christianity to this day, 


ne 








am 


unerring criterion of the true chris-| upon those inconsistent christians 

tian spirit and practice, she a, plies | who, while they profess to expect f 

tbe whole foree Ol the ipference to! the conversion of the worl!, neglect . 
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JANUARY, 


probated being whom he praises God he || fairer claim. God, in merey to our souls, 
does not resemble. It is the abasement, the || refuses the gift wluch would endanger them. 
touching self-condemnation, the avowed po- || pp. 46, 47. 


verty, the pleaded misery of the destitute 
beggar that finds acceptance. It is the 
bungry whom God's mercy fills with good 
things, it is the rich in his own conceit whom 
his displeasure sends empty away. pp. 51, 52, 


The effect of those sins which be- 


long only to the heart, to debilitate |) 


and destroy the spirit of prayer, and 
mar its comlorts, are next stated in 
perfect accordance with the inspi- 
red declaration, ‘If I regard ini- 
quity in my heart the Lord will not 
hear me.’ 

The constrained prayer which is 
extorted wholly by a conviction of 


e P ‘ 9 | 
guilt, and a dread of God's wrath, |) 


and which limits its petitions to a 
deliverance from the consequences 
of sin, rather than froin sin itself, is 
justly shown to want the essential 
characteristics of an acceptable of- 
fering to God. 

We are cautioned against the pro- 
pensity to offer petitions dictated by 
our wishes, rather than by our ne- 
cessities; and which embrace ra- 
ther what we improperly desire, than 
the blessings which God’s word has 
declared to be best suited to our 
real wants. 

But the deep depravity of the 
heart resorts to other modes of self 
deception in the performance of this 
duly as common, as they are suc- 
cesstul. ‘The following extract 
shows how little we often under- 
stand the language of our own feel- 
ings : 

Or you may perhaps address God with 
sinister and corrupt views; as if you had 
teft his omniscience out of his attributes; 
as if you thought Him seach an one as your- 
self; as if He migitt be entrapped with the 
“secret ambush of a specious praver:” 
Your design in the application of the boon 
you solicit may not be for his glory. It 
may be the prayer of ambition, cloaked un- 
der the guise of more extensive usefulness ; 
it may be the prayer of covetousness, un- 
der the pretext of providing for your family. 
tt may be the prayer of injustice, a_peti- 
(On for suecess in some undertaking for 
yourself, to the circumvention of another's 


‘The nature and folly of formality 
in prayer are selilom more justly 
pourtrayed than in the succeeding 
‘paragraph ; 

Who has not felt, that there is a kind of 
| mechanical memory in the tongue, whicly 
runs over the form, without any aid of the 
| understanding, without any concurrence ot 
ithe will, without any consent of the affec- 
}tions? For do we not sometimes impiore 
/God to hear a prayer, to which we our- 
selves are net attending? And is not this 
Lpreemggaresd to demand from Him that 

attention, which we ourselves are pot gi- 
‘Ving to our own requests, even while we are 
in the act of making them ? 

A mere superficial form by lulling the 
conscience, hardens the heart: The task is 
| performed, but in what manner, or to whar 
‘result is not inquired. Genuine prayer is 
the homage of the soul to God, and not an 
_ expedient to pacity Him. pp, 46, 47. 


Our author’s most evangelical 
views of the indispensable impor- 


tance of appropriating by faith, the 
mediation of Christ, and the aids of 
,the Holy Spirit; and of a holy life 
as the only certain pledge, and an 
infallible accompaniment of sinceri- 
‘ty in prayer, are given in the fol- 
lowing extracts; and shall complete 
this branch of our analysis : 
| But, perhaps, you neglect to implore he 
Spirit of Christ towards the direction of 
|your prayers, and His intercession for their 
acceptance. As there is no other name 
i through which we can be saved, so there is 
no other through which we can be heard: 
| we must not sever his meditation from his 
atonement. All His divine offices are not 
only in perfect harmony, but in inseparable 
union. Or, perhaps you have used the 
name of the Redecmer for form sake, or as 
an accustomed close to your petitions, 
without imploring his efficacious grace i 
| changing your heart as well as in pardon- 
ing your sins, 

but no profession of faith, however or~ 
thodox, no avowal of trust in Christ howe- 
ver confident, no intreaty for the aid of the 
Spirit however customary, will avail, if if 
be not such an influential faith, such a prac- 
tical trust, such a living devotedness, as 
shall be productive of holiness of heart and 


the commands, and submission to the will 
of God. This is an infallible test, by which 








life, as shall tend to produce obedience toe 
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1 


you may try every doctrine, every principle || the great uty implied in the peti- 


ar the S| - W, > mot mean the ruta . . 

Seon ee ee that is iamatable. but your {ome ‘thy kingdom come,’ ‘ thy 

nwn actual belief, your own actual interest | Will be done on earth as it is in hea- 
J ’ rer . . 

in them. Tf no such effects are visible, we | Ven. This duty is thus described : 


deceive ourselves, and the principles which The practical diserc Pancies hetween our 
* id, are not those by which we are 4 Prayers and our practice do not end here. 
go 1. } How frequently are we solemnly unploriag 

‘The service of Christ is accom- || °! Gov, toat ‘His Kingdom may come,’ 
panied with a present recompense : |" hile we are doing nothing to promote hie 
and no part of it brings a richer 
blessing in its immediate train, than 
that which consists in the direct in 
tercourse of the soul with Cod. 
The chapter which our author de- 


Kingdom oterace bere, and cousequently his 
Kg lom of glory hereafter, 
liwe pray that Goad would vive his Sog 
heathen for dis inheritance,’ and yet 
make it my ter ot indiflerence, whether a 
vast proportion ot the globe should live heae 


a 


. : jj thens or die Christians; if we pray that 
votes to an enumeration of the econ- 4. he ki re ot the Lord wanes the 
golations experienced by the pray 4! uth as the waters cover the sea, yet act 


ing cliristion has among its closing | as Uo we were inditterent whether Christi- 


paragraphs the following : g Miuty Fated ak wou Ge WaRee Se Ree 

Se te desks Wink Wilts he. conaidored veut When we pray that ** tis will may be 
gion as something nominal and ceremonial, | done,” we Koow that His will is, that “all 
rather than as a principle of spirit aud of b S2Ould be saved, that net one should pes 
hile, he felt nothing eneoura cme, nothing | risk.” When, thie refore, We assist 10 se nile 
refieshing. nothive delightial in prayer. But} MY & pe! to the dark and distant core 
since he bezan ww feel it as t » ae t ners of the earth, then, and not tll then, 
pr eustee tha Gat tehctantial bisesis | may We consist tly desire of God in our 
his heart: since he bepun to experience f! ers, thot ** His saving health may be 

| Known to all nations,” 


something of the realization of the promises 


t0: his soul, in the performance cf this exer- For we aust vindicate the veracity of 
cine. has dads thace fa Bd Sreplovamsl Be aust ORT DIATE? OF ou! exertions, and extend its 
ticivetory, none that hits 1 ind eau so dittl sefficiencs by our influence ; if we contri- 
ss toil +: pone that so effectually raises | DUte not to the accomplishment of the ob- 


him above the wor! none that so opens tos ject for wok in we pray, What is this but 
eyes to its empty shadows, none whic h can), Oo king Oinuiscienee, not by unmeanings 
make him te with so much indifference on f but by Uninennt politions, PP. 169, 170. 
its lying Vibritti Sy Pore i itcan so powere- In re plying to the obj ctlion sorInee 
fines urged against using means 
te i oe nand the ai) treme nts Of ae i for the conversion of pagans abroad 
none that can so sustain him in labour, so i ° ‘6 ; . 
| that “these things belong net te 
= f » 
Saelid bins te tv beatine ot ome ke human efforts are supertiuous; 
tue, and animate bim imi the discharge of | God must bring them about by a 
every duty. pp. 159, Me, miracle ;” our author judiciously 
In the progress of the volume fre || remarks; that 
quent references are made to the Giaod, - is true, introduced Christianity 
collateral duties which are imptied “ bergen alee nig ae een 
é ai ae pee : |} Miiracles, indeed, are is prerogative, 
in the preparations lor acc eplable | but man is his instrument. Had He not 
prayer. Our author appropriates the 4 seat this gospel and His ministers, it 4s 
last chapter to a consideration of j provable thot the strangers scattered 
the extensive obligations which a | throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadecia, 
Pecatat ite and al c P : P 
rise out of the petitions of the Lord’ 5 Cone et ‘ 4 ame Onaulay — i 
never heard © -Uristianity to this day 
praye r, as adopte d by christians. | winch is, indeed, still the case of too many 
Having assumed that this compre- | parts of that region, p. 172. 
hensive formis an universal model Alter retorting with manifest pro: 
and test of genuine prayer, and an} priety the charge of superstition 





fully cdetend hin against the assaults oly 


Curry tin through ditheulties, none that ean 


' 


= — 


unerring criterion of the true chris- || upon those inconsistent christians 
tian spirit and practice, she a, plic ~ | who, while they profess to expect 


the whole force of the inference to the conversion of the world, neglect 
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the means of effecting it, and ac- * 
cuse their mrore active brethren ol 
showing an excess of zeal on the 


subject, our author engages with | 
setting beams. 


a cgeneroux interest in the defence 
of benevolent institutions 
ered as means of 
this illustrious work. 
ding any more remarks of our own, 
we give those ol the wrifer on seve: | 
ral points connected with this topic. 
Those admirable institutions, whose ob 
ject it is to lead to this blessed consumma- 


tik ny, have already ej arced the borders ot 
Christian charity to an almost indefinite 


extent, by binging mte contact trom every 


pomt of the Compass, and from almost 
every citv in the civilized world, Christians 
who had not s0 much as heard of each 
other’s existence: it ha alrea Vv shown 


them that whatever difference ot education 
and of government, Whatever modifications 
of opinion had h therto divided them, the 
| 


principles of love to God, 


great funday 
of faith in his Son, and charity to the soul 


ental 


of men, are at length beginning to draw 
them into a nearer counexion. 
If we, then, in this highly favoured land, 


are blessed with the volume of Divine 
Revelation let us in 


ajacrity, from the bunnaliating 


art it to others with 
the greater 
recollection that it was no merit of our own 
which 
an island of barbarians and idolate:s.— 
Freely we have received, fieely letus give. 

The sun ot which first 
@rose in the east, reroicing as a 


brought the news of eternal lite to 


righteousness, 
giant to 
run his course, has travelled in the great- 
ness ol his etrength, till, having 
circuit of the globe, having tlluminated the 


made the, 


western world, he is once again rising to 
shed the glories of his orient beams, where 
they first dawned. pp. 179, 185. 

Having completed all that pro- 
perly belonged to a connected dis- 
cussion of the subject of the vol 
ume, our excellent author indulges, 
in a pathetic conclusion, the strong | 
emotions of a heart long disciplined 
in the heavenly exercise so faith- 
fully delineated to her readers. A 
more aflecting combination of cir-. 
cumstances, than must have exerted 
their influence on her feelings, 
while framing this appeal, perhaps 
the last which her pen is to address 


to the worid, cannot well be eon-} 





ceived. Age, and its attendant de- 


consid 
accomplishing || journey of tiie had beea long since 
Without ad- | 


cous vw Prave) 


JANUARY, 


cava, must have impressed upon her 


mind the weighty admonition, that 
the brightest sublusary scenes were 


shedding upon her laded eye, their 
The toilsome as- 
eent, and rugged aspernties of the 


passed: the untravelied distance 
iwhich still divided her (rom all that 
lis unrapturing in the scenes of 
leternity, and al! that is appalling 
in the gloomy entrance to them, 
she must have seen now diminished 
toaspan. Of the long list of her 
writingsshe was very soon to wilness 
the unerring review, at the tribunal 
of God. Every pargraph she in- 
scribed must be met by her, written 
can indelible characters on the re- 
cords of that tribunal, probably be- 
tore the tendency of the volume in 
the world, shall have had time fully 
to manilested itself. she was soon 
to leave the influence she has de- 
servedly acquired, and the authority 
which attaches to her former pub- 
lications, and of which she cannot 
be insensible, to work their power- 
ful effects on the religious character, 
andl eternal interests of the innume- 
rable thousands of her readers.— 
Her subject—her style—her  lan- 
guage, evince the inspiration of her 
impressive circumstances. But it 
is the inspiration not of the imagi- 
nation, not of the passions, but of 
the understanding, and the heart. 
That distinetness of method 
which she had uniformly preserved, 
is here lost in the grandeur of the 
subject, and the sacred, and unaf- 
fected ardour of her feelings. From 
the mode of conducting our devo- 
tions, she here ascends to Him who 
is their glorious object: and from 
the prayer which is offered on earth, 
she rises to expatiate on the 
praises which will be sung in Heav- 
en. The duration, the sublimity, 
the purity, the source, of the felici- 
_ ties of that world, are presented, not 
as the subjects of an attempted de- 
scription, but as the objects of joy- 
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ful hope, and enrapturing contem- 
plauion. bul in this animating sur- 
vey of the inmost glorious scenes ol 
Divine Revesation, she does not tor- 
get the circumstances, and necessi- 
ties of her readers: but blends 
throughout the whole delineation, 
the most appropriate and unpressive 
expostulations, reproois, and eucour- 
agemeots, ae the varying aspect ol 
her subjects suggested, and the cha 
racters addresses required. Our uar- 


Hannat More's Refections ou Praya. 139 


add to ber already accumulated 
claims on public gratitude. More 
than filly years have pow passed 
siuce she appeared with approba- 
tion in the character of an autbor; 
and we belreve that at no former 
period would ber resignation of that 
character have been productive of 


‘public regrets so general, and so 


rowing dimuts permit only a@ single | 


extract. 


cordial, as at the present Gime. in 
(hese, as iar as they are compati- 
ble with a proper acquiescence in 
the ordinances ol divine providence, 


cand ai ogratelul appreciation of hee 


Perhaps even the workdly and thought- 


bess mah, under an occasional fit of dejec- 
ion, Or an acciwental disappoitment, may 
be brought to say, *When Ll am in heavo- 


Ness, I» iil think upol God— Ob, think } 


upon Him now; now, when you are in 
prosperity >; now, when your fortunes are 
flourishing; now, when your hill is so stron 
that you think it shall never be moved— 
think upon Ham when the scene is the 


past services, we sincerely partici- 
pate. Connecting the considera- 
tion ol her wative powers, and pre- 


/eininent acquirements, with that of 
jher enlightened piety, and com. 


manding influence in the religious 


brightest, when the world courts, flatteries | 


intsiead, and ple rsures betray vou; thimik 
on Him while you are able to tink at all, 
while you possess the capacity of Ubink- 
tag. bbe tune may come, when, ‘the ma 

tTuin his lace trom you, an you will be 
troubled ? 


ibiok of God when the allur- 
Ing Images OL pieasuie and of profit would 
seduce you from Him. Prosperity Is the 


season Of peculier peri. * it as the brigut 


day that biings torth the adder? Think 


God wh the tempting orld si | “os : 
oe eer: ee ee eee owe have surveyed her writings with 


a view to their value on this side 


“All this will | eive thee.’ ‘Trust not the 
insolvent world, i has cheated every cred- 
itor that ever trusted it. It wall cheat 
you. ; 

The hand which now holds the pen 
dares not denounce anathemas, but trean- 
bles as it transeribes the divinely inspired 
denunciation of the prophet: Zephianiah,— 
*‘The great day of the Lord is near, it Is 
near, i hasteth greatly; it is the voice of 
the cay of the Lord, when the mighty man 
shall cry bitterly. That day is a day ol 
wrath; a day of trouble and distiess 3 a 
day of wasteness and desolation; a day 
of daikness and gloominess; a day oj 


clouds and thick darkness; a day of the | 


trumpet and alarm 2 pp. 19s—201. 

marks we bave more than once ex 
pressed an apprehension that the 
jiftle volume whose analysis we 
have now completed, is the last by 


| 


! 


| 


1) 


2 world, we venture to assert, that the 


hoghsh and American churches 
have it notat present in their power 


to fill the place, which, as a practi 


cal religious writer, the termination 
vl her public labours must vacate. 
fh comparing the complimentary 


jlanguage of Buglish reviewers with 


our own, we are sensible that in un- 
restrained warmth of eulogy, and 


 bhigh-wrought commendation we are 


no inconsiderable delaulters. But 


the Atlantic, where, owing to the 
diflerent state of society and man- 


ners, and the absence of many of 


the occasions which called them 
lorth, they appear we are sensible 


with far less advantage than in that 


sphere where they were primarily 
intended to circulate. Society is 
in this Country too recent to denve 
at present, from all the writings of 
our Author, the benefits which they 
are capable of affording. We are 


persuaded that their eiiect on that 
in the Course of the preceding re- |) 


stage of nanners to which the ma- 
turity of our institutions, and the 
progress of society will conduct us, 
will more fully develop our obliga- 
tions, and call forth a more unquali- 


Which its distinguished author will) fied tribute of admiration and grati- 
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tude, to her memory. That hereven- | 


ing sky may continue as cloudless, 
as it is luminous—~that the inevita- 
ble exactions o! every succeeding 
year on her intellectual energies, 
may be recompensed by a more 
than proportionable accession of spir- 


RELIGIOUS IN 


POREIGN SUMMARY. 
The English Magazines for October not 
having arrived in season to permit a digest- 
ed extract of forejgn news, for the present 


pumber, we embrace the occasion, Lo pre- 
tent our readers with 4 low passages (lewet 
than we could wish) of the Giscotirse of the 
Bisvop of Gloucester, delivered before tne 


Society for the Propagatwn of Ne (ru pel, 
at its last anniversary ineeting. 

The text on whieh this truly 
evangelical jrelate founded bis dis- 
course is pir of Aet- iv. 12.* Phere 
is none other name, under heaven, 
given among men whereby we 
must be saved.” He considers 1. 
W hat it is to be saved by the name 
of Christ. 2. In what regions the 
Society is calculated, and (it might 
seem providentially directed) at this 


time particularly, to spread this | 


saving knowledge. 3. ‘The motives 
and encouragements to this great 
work, as suggested by the text. 

Under the last head the bishop 
urges the * motives which seen to 
be suggested by the text, compas 
sion, and gratitude.” 

“ The first motive is that feel- 
ing which God bath implanted in 
our hearts, in order tO compensate 
for the dissimilarity of conditions, 
and the inequality of temporal and 
spiritual advantages. It is that 
ay'npathy, whieh the sight or reci- 
tal of sistress kindies in every weil- 
disposed mind; and which, under 
the influence of religious principle, 
has j rem, ted all ihe truly valuable 
and successful slissioucry endea 
vours, from the commencement of 
the Chrsiian wra. it is compass- 
jou for tue state of those, who know 
pot the Name of Christ. And can 


itual consolations—and that the 
\ final illapse of nature, may prove te 
| herthe first step in an immortal 
‘career ol glorified existence—is no 
‘jess the object of our confident ex- 
jpeectation, than our earnest wish 
‘and prayer. 


TELLIGENCE. 


there be presented a more full and 
affecting picture of that state, than 
in the ease of India, and her 80,000, 
O00 souls ? 
|. The distressing effects of this 
| Want of saving suowledge, so obvie 
| ous in relation to this world, aud so 
certainly to be presumed in reter- 
Jence to the world to come, (for 
wikoul holiness no man can sce the 
| Lord)—these elects are best appre- 
i) cated by an investigation into the 
) moral Character of the people. 
| W hetever may be the ovinion of 
_ those whe, absorbed in the selfish 
pursuit of power, wealth, or ples- 
sure, found (hemseives well satisiied 
with a nation of flattering slaves, 
rendered yentle and attentive by 
habitual fear; whatever may be the 
opinion of such men, belore whom, 
as is well observed, the Hindoo 
wears a daily mash; the result of 
such an investigation, as founded 
ujyon really competent authority, 
is unfavourable to an almost unpar- 
alleled degree. 

Disregard of truth is the echarac- 
teristic feature of the people. ‘The 
benefits expected from our admira- 

vle forms of administering justice 
ure, in a considerable degree. im- 
peded by the uncertainty attached 
to the most solemn testimony. Va- 
rious are the cases in which false- 
hood is excused, and even justified. 
As they believe and worship a lic, so 
there ever ts a lie in their right-hand. 
Have we not too much cause to fear 
that they are ruts, imdeed, the 
—hildren of Satan, the Father of 
jUles; and, in a mivet striking mar- 
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ner, by their conduct prove thelr 
kindred. 
| 

Pride and tyranny are the pre-| 
dominant qualities of the Brahinins;. 
and cringing meanness, not Chris- 
tina hunulity, is the too common 
character of the lower ranks. 

‘The malignant and the licentious 
passions are carried to an extreme, 
especially among the Priests, which 
meet with few parallels im the re-| 
cords of fallen man. 

There is no country, in whieh 
the assertion of the Psalmist Is more | 
amply veriticd—Vhe dark places of 
the carth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty. 

The consignment, by the near- 
est relatives, of helpless age or des- 
perate sickness, to inevitable and 
im pediate destruction tn the Gan 
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credit, they may have more speedy 
opportunity ol wreakiog their tall 
vengeance upon the offender. but 
thus lulhtling one part ot the Apos- 
tle’s deseription—I dhout natural 
UNMET [Ui 
they thoroughly maintained their re- 


semblance to it in the other—by 


gummy themselves up to uncleanness, 
through the lusts of thewr own hearts. 

Over such seenes, Christian de- 
cency draws a veil; but truth de- 
mands, and our purpose requires the 
assertion, that the sounds, the 


sights, and the acts of the pubiie 


indian worship, the correspondent 
conduct of the Priests, and the 


faithful imitation of the People, nay 
chuirly contend in horror with) the 


ges, the exposure of female intants, | 


and the burning of widows, are all, 
if not sanctioned by their religion, 
vindicated by common pracliice— 
Without punishment, without re- 
proach. Nor do they less delight 
in the effusion of their own blood, 
ori the agony of their own Uesh. 
Sell-torture, as various and extraor- 
dinary in Kind as a distorted tancy 
Can suggest, as exquisite in degree 
@s huenan amature can 
their chief mode of recommending 
themselves to the favour of their 
God; and their Moloch is gratified, 
from year to year, by Hecatombs ot 
self-inurder. 

But it seems to have been reserv- | 
ed to this people tu reach the very 
acme of wickedness in this crime. 
"The hatred of God manifest in their 
suicide, is, if possible, still turther 
aggravated by the most consuminate 
hatred of man. 

W here other revenge for a sup- 
posed injury is not in their power, 
they are Known to destroy them- 
selves, expressly in order that the 
guilt of their death may rest upon 
their enemies: and in hopes, that, 
in the process of the Metempsy- 
¢hosis, to which they give implicit 


SUslilil, ds 


SINSTER renown ot the mystenes 
and the orgies in Pagan Greece aud 
Rome. There ts no peace saith my 


God to the nickid; and the unoum- 


bered miseries, that must spring 


trom this depth of moral degrada- 


lion —the troubled) thoughts within, 


‘the soul that casteth up mire and 
dirt, the incessant strife of contend- 


ing seli-love without, the joyless 
lives and the hooeless deaths-— aust 


call conspire fo make us apply the 


lamentation of Jereniah to fair and 
peopled Ludia—/as there ever sor- 


row like unto her sorrow! 


We shall surely then feel the 
full yearning of the bowels of com- 
Passion towards her. We shall 
be then, as Englishmen, amazed 
and confounded at the thought of 
our OWn Past insensibility and neg- 
ligence; which has allowed so 


many millions to undergo such a 


life, and close it with such a death, 


‘without an effort, which was not 


comparatively insignificant, to bring 
them to themselves and to their 


~ God 


And to our deep remorse for the 
past, we shall add our strenuous 
resolution for the future. We shall 
think no sacrifice too great, by 
which we ean hope to relieve this 
distress, of which the suferer knows 
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neither the cause nor the remedy, 
and which ia theretore tenfold ag 
gravated. We shall discover the 
cause and foundation, the root and 
the source, of all this evil, in their 
ignurance of the true God, and 
their worship of the false; for, ac- 
cording to the words of >t. Paul, 
Kuen as they did not lke to retain 
God im thar knonledgec, God cave 
them over to a reprobate mind, to do 
those thangs which are not convenient. 
We shall diseover it in the idola- 
try of India—in its vain and super- 
stitious observances—and in it- 
ceremonial and pecuniary atone- 
ments in the absurdity and gross 
immorality of much of her moral 
code in the superlative unholiness 
ol her Deities. We shall achnow- 
ledve this to be the obvious cause 
of all her vices and miseries, and 
shall not then hesitate as to 
remedy. We shall do our utmost, 
through the instrumentality of our 


Society, to make India acquainted | 


with the Name, which can alone 
heal her wounds and cure her dis- 
ease—make the liar speak truth— 
humble the proud—set free the op- 
presed—turo the tiger into 
fab, and purify the unclean; that 
Name which can alone justily the 
penitent sinner—sanctify the be- 
liever—and save to the uttermost 
all who place their trust in its 
power. 

If Compassion draw out our af- 


fections toward our poor brethren: 


in distant climes, let GraTiITUDE 
complete and consecrate the work ; 
and, lifting up our hearts to Him, 
who is our ail in all, cause them to 
overflow toward those whom He 
may think fit to bless through our 
unworthy bands, 

Do we acknowledge as a nation 
our pre-eminent obligations to our 
God and Saviour? an accumula- 
tion of earthly blessings, such as 
no people ever before enjoyed; 
power, wealth, and glory, jus’ per- 
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vation, social advantages and do 


mestic comlorts, growing and im- 


proving from day to day a Con- 
stitulion, the envy and the pattern 
of the world, and a Church, in its 
lorm Apostolical; in) its doctrines 
and spirit, Seriptural; and, above 
all others, qualiied to communicate 
at home, and to disperse abroad, 
the treasures wilh which she is en- 
trusted the unscarchable riches of 
Josus Christ. 

Dowe ascribe all these blessings, 

as atree wilt to the undeserved in- 
tereession of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and shail we not, then, freely as 
we have recewed frecly give? Shall 
We not seize this special occasion 
| of ofertng, as our national tribute 
vol cratilude, an unanimous ‘lissiona- 
ory Effort to the Most High?) With 
-such sacrifices He is weil pleased, 
as furthering the work of bis) be- 
‘loved Son, and hastening on that 
blessed period, when all the king- 
doms of the world shalt become the 
Ainedoms of eur Lord and of his 
Christ. 

And, lastly, to this common sym- 
| pathy let each add bis own person- 
al concern to this combined of- 
fering of gratitude, let each cast in 

his individualcontribution; let each, 
‘as he best knows his owa sin and 
his own wants, appreciate now the 
i special value of Jesus Christ to his 
own soul, and the consequent 
| claims of his Blessed Lord upon his 
devoted affeciion; let him act in 
obedience to that motive, and,:in 
‘ proportion to its demands, measure 
' his service to the cause of Missions, 
by the recollection of his own debt 
fo the Seviour; and ever keep in 
steady view the name, the com- 
mand, and the honour of the Inear- 
nate God, who lived and died that 
he might live for ever. 

Thus only will our Society, 

, swayed, as one man, by the double 
impulse of confederate graditude 
and personal obligation, answer to 





haps advanced to their loftiest ele-) the call of India Come over ana 

















Liew. Religious Intetugen 
help us! Thus only will ovr 
Church, identified as she ought to 


he with such Societies, acknow. 
ledge and appropriate to herseit the 
summons of the Fvangelical Pro- 
phe t : 
come, and the glory of the Lord ty 
risen upon thee ; and the Gentiles 
sha’! come lo thy light, and kines to 
the brivktness of thy rising. Then, 


shalt thou see and flow togcther, and 


Arise, shine, for thy Light ts’ 


thine heart shall fear and be enlarg-- 


ed, because the ghundance 


of the sca) 


shall be converted unto thee, the jorecs | 


the Gentiles shall come unto thee. 

Thus only will each individual 
among us escape his portion of the. 
woe incurred by the buried as well. 
as the mis speat talent; and en- 
gure, through the merits of his -a- 
viour, his share in the glorious re 
eoinpence: Dhey that turn many to 
righteousness shall 
for ever and ever. 

Continental Soctety for the diffusion 
ef religious knorle dive. 
was formed in London less thaa two 
years ago, 
ses, is designed to promote religion, 


by various means, ia the continent. | 
It accorde | 


al countries of Europe. 
inzly began its operations by open- 
ing an extensive 
abroad, at the same time deputing 
several agents to travel throughout 
France, Switzeriand and Holland 
to report the state of the protestant 
ehurches, and of religion 
countries, and ascertain, by 
means a revival of both 
most effectually brought about. 


vhat 


correspondence | 


a his Sucie ty | 


' 
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The society has ascertained, that 
except a osmali number of copies 
printed at Basle, and a corrupt So- 
cinian version at Geneva, no edition 
of the seripinures has tor many years 
veen printed in France; that the 
devotional books to be found in Pa- 
ris, had during the revolution been 
venerally collected and burnt, and 
that they had been in no measure 
replaced by any subsequent publi- 
cations. A tew Preneh translations 
ol English tracts, only, had obtain- 
eda limited circulation in that coun- 


Iry. Cheap intidel publications are 
abundant, and meet with a ready 
sale. ‘The few remaining Protes- 


tant clercy in these countries, expe 
rience the utmost embarrassments 
in their labors from the extreme in- 
digence to which they are reduced.” 

The society farther state, “ Uhat 
in = district ot France, filteen 


churches were found newly formed, 


in those | 


and as ifs name expres. | 


hast ing butoue minister among them 
all; and in another sixteen wert 
found similarly circumstanced.”. 
~~ -—— 
DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 
Sketchof Amenean Relivious Institudione. 
Cont 157. 
The importance of a sound theo- 
logical education to the ministers of 
the cospel, has for many years past 


yi d from page 


been more extensively felt, and ge- 


might be | 
(of their 


The Society in their first report 
state “that until very recently no! 


Bible Socteties had been formed in 
any of the principal catholic king- 
doms in Europe, and some of those 
in the protestant Distriets scarcely 
existed but in name: 


uniformly state they have every 


where found among the common 
people an avidity ‘to possess the 


word of Life.’ 


but that the’ 


native correspondents of the Society ) church. 


“ — achuowledged by christians 

{all denominations, in this country 
than evee belore. Nor has the sen- 
timent slumbered in the bosoms of 
the friends of Zion. without direet- 
ing to this invaluable object a share 
pious zeal and liberality. 
The history of the world has proved 
that seminaries for theological learn- 


ing, like all other institutions for 
advancing religion, must have their 


foundation in christian benevolence, 
and derive their usefulness, under 
Cod, from the fostering care of the 
Before affording to our 


, teaders a view of those several asso- 


lions for educating indigent young 
men for the ministry, which might 
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seein to be more directly the off- 
spring of christian benevolence, we 


shall therefore present them with a | 


sketch of the seminaries recently 


Neltgrous Intelligeu: 
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{the Episcopal church have either 
j . . 
| reecived or completed their theolo- 


| 


founded exclusively lor the purpose | 


of imparting theological instruction 

to candidates for the sacred office. 
The most distinguished theologi 

cal seminary in the United states, 


and the most respectable Protestant | 


institution of the kind io the world, 
is that of Andover. \lass. It was 
evfablished about ten years since, 
on a fund gratuitously bestowed for 
the purpose by a number of pious 
individuals of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian denominations. 
The buildings, library, and tunds 
are now estimated at about 500,000 
dollars, consisting cntircly of chari- 
table donations and bcquests—it sup- 
ports a prolessor of doctrinal theolo- 
gy, one of biblical literature, and 
two in the department of sacred rhe- 
thorie ; and has a productive tand 
capable of defraying the principal 
expenses of more than one handred 
indigent theological students 

The course of instruction extends 
to three years; and the present num- 
ber of students is about one hundred. 

The second in importance is the 
theological seminary in Princeton, 


N.J. formerly an appendage of Nas- | 


sau Hall, sustained by the patron- | 


age, and wholly subject to the di- 


rection of the general assembly ol | 


the Presbyterian church. It hae a 
most commodious edifice, two pro- 
fessors in the different departments 
of theological learning, an extensive 
library, and, at the present time, 
more than filty students. Neither 
of the professorships are adequately 
endowed, and but few of the scho- 
larships filled. But notwithstand- 
ing the embarrassments occasioned 
by the limited extent of its perma- 
nent funds, and the precarious re- 
sources on which it is dependent, it 
has proved incalculably serviceable 
to the cause of religion. Some of 





| ter answered by tcunding the vs 
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gical education at this and the An- 
dover institutions. 

The most vigorous and hopeful 
mei-ures have very lately been ta- 
ken to augment the revenues of the 
Princeton seminary. 

(7 be continued.) 
oo 


DEFERRED ARTICLES. 
On Wednes Tth October, 


Consecration av. tne 2, 
Thomas C Brownell, DD LL D 


iv, the Kew 


ecentiv one ot the assistant ministers i rimity 
church im the city of New } ork, was consec ated a 
bash Ps for the diaocess of ( ounectaeut, by the right 

svivaninw ; The meht 


Rev. bishop White of Pen: 
Kev. bishop Hobart, of New York, and ander the 
Urb canonet the coneral convention, bishop of Con- 
nectsout;: andthe right Kev sshop Griswold of the 
eastern diocess, being present and assisting. 

Tostututions... On Vhursdav, October 14, 1819, the 
Rey Gilbert Suyre wasinstitnted rector of Grace 
chareh, Jamaica, Long-Island. Sé@rmon by Rew 
ly James Milnor, rector of St. George's church, 
New-York 

On Saturday, the 16th October, the Rev. Thomas 
Breintnall was instituted rector of Zion church, N. 
York, by the right Rv v bishop Hobart. Sermon by 
the Ke Benamm T. Onderdonk, assistant rector 
of | rimity chareh, New York 

Ordination. .On Monday, October 18, Rev. Hoch 
Smith, deacon and rector of St. Ann’s church, 
Brooklyn, was admitted by the meht Rev. bishop 
Hobart, to the holy order of priests. Sermon b 
Kiev. Me. Bo T. Onderdonk, assistunt rector of T'rs- 
raty chureh, New York. 

Consecration....On Wednesday, the 17th Novem 
ber, 1819,St Michael's church, newly erected in 
the city of Lenton, N. J. was consecrated to the 
service of God by the Bishopof New-Jersey On 
the day following the Rey N Carter was iastituted 
rector of the church. 

—— 

[In comparing the number of E:piscopal clergymen 
in the diocess of Maryland and Virginia, in 1799 and 
1849, p, 157 of the last number, ow object was bete 
imate ona jorut sure 
vey of the church in those two states. It was there 
stated that the ratio of decrease wasgreate>tin Vire 
Further to prevent misapprebeasion in re- 


| gard to the diocess of Maryland, we add from the 


) of clerrymen in Maryland in 1799, was 42 , 


| ring the last 5 years, an increase of 21. 


journals of the ceneral convention, that the numbee 
wm 1814, 
25; an 1819, 46; the number in Virginia in 1799, 64 5 
in 1819, 28. This statement exhibits in Maryland, 
during the fiist 15 years, a decrease of 16, and du- 
In Virginia 


| the decrease during the whole period is 36; a num- 
; ber considerably exceeding the whole number of 


| * figs’ as substitute 


clergymen in the diocess at the present time. 

Our correspondents are informed that the valuable 
“Extracts from private letters’? are reserved for 
the next number ; and that * L.'s’? communieation, 
received some time since, with afew slight altera- 
tions will be cheefully admitted. 

We notice the following typographical alterations 
in the poetical extracts of the last No. p, 141, fine 5, 
for “Its’’; p, 150, line 3, of 24 
col. publie’’ for “feeble ;’* and in the next ode, Ist 


| stanza, ** These”’ instead of « Thou.’’ 


the most promising clergymen of |! 


A correspondent has pointed out to us an error 1A 
the notice given inthe No.for Nov.(last p.) of the for- 
mation of a Sunday school union in Accomac county, 
Virgimia, and desires to have “in the city of New 
Y il after “ St. Geerge’s,”’ struck out of the ar- 
ticle. 
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